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‘Maintenance of the Harley-Davidson 


is minor, compared to other makes,” 


says THE police department of Columbus, Geor- | 
gia, has had experience with various makes of 


Chief Gill motorcycles. This is what M. D. Gill, Chief 


of Police, has to say: 


“I have tried a number of other makes of machines 
and find that the machine we are now using (Harley- 
Davidson) is the most economical. We are using the 
“big 74 inch motor” and find it equal to any situation 
that might arise. The machines perform wonderfully. 








“The maintenance of the Harley-Davidson is minor, 
when compared to other makes of machines that 
were used under the same conditions. We have had 
other companies under-bid the Harley-Davidson, 
however we felt that it would be far cheaper for us to 











purchase the machine with the lesser up-keep cost.” 
The 1927 Twin is the greatest : 
Harley-Davidson of all. Many In over 2600 other police departments 
departures from time-tried de- throughout the country — state, county and 
erproc ion uni . ° ° 
for the first time on a motor: municipal — Harley-Davidson is also the fa- 
eo. Many ones oy ge yorite mot | 
et prices are lower! As orcyc 2. 
your local Harley-Davidson 
] C ° ° ° ° “= . 
Grae to Comonseete. Write for special police literature giving all details. 





HARLEY-Davipson Motor CoMPANY 
DEPARTMENT (1M MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
eatin 


Entered as 2nd-class matter at Lawrence, Kan., Feb. 16, 1923, under act of Congress of March 38, 1879. 
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et MUNICIPAL 
ACCOUNTING 


Methods 


“Simplified Municipal Account Keeping”—Mechanical and 
Budgetary—to show daily information of all finances, funds, 
balances and budgetary conditions. 


Audits and Investigations 


General Administrative Accounting. 
Financial Statements of Affairs. 
Fund Accounts. 


Budgetary Statements for Departmental Operations. 


et ACCOUNTING FOR 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Methods 


“Zoning System of Reading, Billing, and Collecting”— 
Mechanical and affording positive internal check of charges 
—to show daily information of collections, charges and con- 
ditions of all accounts. 
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Audits and Investigations 


General Administrative Accounting. 

Financial Statements of Affairs. 

Statements of Costs in Operation and Construction. 
Budgetary Statements. 
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The Organization of Administration in 
German Cities 








The Administrative Organs of German Cities as Well as the Control of 
Administration Through an Executive Board and a City 
Representative Assembly Are Described 





By OBERBURGERMEISTER Dr. WEISS, Ludwigshafen On the Rhine, Germany 
Translated by B. W. Maxwell, Professor of European History and Citizenship, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. 
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ernment in Germany can be traced to 

Stein’s Municipal Ordinances of 1808. 
On these ordinances were baced the municipal 
laws which in the course of two decades 
formed the most assured part of German pop- 
ular liberty. The Stein reforms re-awakened 
in the German people the joy of common re- 
sponsible political action. 


je modern system of municipal self-gov- 


The hitherto dormant powers of the people 
were aroused. The cities and their burgesses 
bethought themselves of the glorious past and 
once more took the lead in the process of so- 
cial and cultural development. In a noble con- 
test they fought for the glory of accomplish- 
ing most in this field so important to our 
people. The halcyon days of the German cities 
are to be found in the times when there were 
free imperial cities. Their decline is co-in- 
cident with the time in which the state did 
not permit the municipalities independent ac- 
tion—indeed, all laws and ordinances passed 
more or less openly or secretly had for their 
purpose the suppressing or the limiting of 
the aspirations of the municipalities for in- 
dependence and self-government. 

The nineteenth century brought new hopes. 
The general wretchedness of our people com- 
pelled the government to free all the shackled 


powers so that the crushed Fatherland might 
be rebuilt anew, and thus every member of 
the community was granted a proportional 
right to participate in the common affairs of 
his city. 

The free shaping of municipal rights 
brought about a rejuvenation of the German 
cities. The effectual security of self-govern- 
ment was of importance to the city but in- 
cidentally also to the entire nation. 


Economic Development Produces Changes 

The economic development of Germany 
brought with it the necessity for a change in 
municipal legislation, which dated back to the 
middle of the last century. This was even 
obvious before the war, but the realization of 
this reform was interrupted by the war. As 
the revolution destroyed the old state, the de- 
sire for reform in the field of municipal law 
expressed itself in the most insistent manner. 
“In the common life of the neighborhood 
amidst lowly circumstances which the most 
ordinary and lowly man understands and 
loves,” the common sense of our people could 
always be found. The individual feels that 
his closest relationship is with the commu- 
nity. Municipal ordinances are nearest and 
most familiar to him. It is therefore quite 
clear that the desire of the aspiring classes is 
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to win influence in these municipal corpora- 
tions. Comprehensible and conceivable it also is 
that, in comparison to the various changes in 
public life, the changes in communal life, espe- 
cially with us in southern Germany, were the 
least obvious, because the democratic tendency 
in the German communities was always car- 
ried out to a stronger degree in the munici- 
palities than in the rest of the divisions of the 
state. The Weimar constitution contains a 
number of provisions which concern local gov- 
ernment. Article 127 grants municipalities 
and groups of municipalities the right of se:f- 
government within the limits of the law; Ar- 
ticle 17, paragraph 2, sets forth certain mini- 
mum requirements of residence for municipal 
suffrage; Article 8 grants the Reich the power 
to pass laws in regard to taxes and other 
revenues in so far as they are claimed in whole 
or in part for its purpose. In financial legis- 
lation the Reich makes the most extensive use 
of this power. In Articles 7, 9, and 10 there 
is an enumeration of a number of subjects 
over which the Reich has either the right to 
pass laws or has the right to lay down prin- 
ciples which reach deep into communal life. 
I shall give a few examples: poor relief, in- 
fancy, childhood and _ adolescence, public 
health, social insurance, employment bureaus, 
social welfare and education. For the rest 
the Weimar constitution is reticent. The 
question of municipal government is left en- 
tirely to the state (Land)* legislation. It 
was and is consequently the duty of the states 
to harmonize communal legislation with the 
new constitutional principles. Dr. Herz- 
Spandau calls attention to the fact that the 
November revolution of 1918 cleared all the 
obstacles which were in the way of a thorough 
reorganization, but there is also a need for 
creative power to reorganize the entire inter- 
nal administration. There is no doubt that a 
reform of the municipal administration only 
is impossible. Whatever concerns the munici- 
palities concerns also the entire public admin- 
istration, and conversely. One cannot eradi- 
cate the faults of one branch of government 
and leave the rest of the administration in the 
old condition. 

The first states which have altered their 
municipal law in order to harmonize with the 
newer conditions and demands, were Wur- 
temburg and Bavaria. Wurtemberg promul- 
gated the new law, March 15, 1919; Bavaria 
on May 22, 1919. It retained in principle the 
frame of the old code, yet as a whole it 


*The individual state is called “Land.” Tr. 
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brought about important changes in individua} 
fields. The rest of the states followed later. 
Mecklenburg published a new municipal code 
July 18, 1919 and the rural ordinance May 
20, 1920. Hesse promulgated a new m. 
nicipal code April 15, 1919; Oldenburg, June 
25, 1921; Baden, October 5, 1921; Anhalt, 
January 17, 1919 and October 14, 1921; 
Thuringia, July 20, 1922; Saxony, August 1, 
1923; Brunswick, November 15, 1924; Ham. 
burg, January 2, 1924; whereas Prussia jg 
still at the task of working out municipal] 
and rural codes, although Prussia should have 
been the first to adopt a new code. A con. 
siderable time before the war it was found 
that the Prussian municipal systems were 
extraordinarily burdensome for she had, and 
still has, nine municipal codes and six rural 
codes. These codes are very far from being 
uniform in their provisions. They differ, not 
only in the new provisions, but also in the re. 
vision of the old laws. 

In this article a description of the tendencies 
in German municipal government since the 
revolution, in the field of administration, or- 
ganization, and administrative control will be 
attempted. We shall consciously endeavor to 
limit ourselves to the two fields mentioned, 
yet it will become necessary to touch on the 
question of local activities and state super- 
vision. We are to deal in the following pages 
only with the organization of the cities, and 
consequently will ignore all group municipali- 
ties, circles, districts, provinces, and rural 
communities. To be sure, in a good many 
states (Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemberg, Olden- 
burg, Saxony, Thuringia), the affairs of the 
various communities are regulated by unified 
law withont regard to their status of city or 
rural community, large or small, even disre- 
garding their economic and social structure. 
Yet even in these countries it has become nee- 
essary to regulate the cities by special pro- 
visions. For what may apply to Berlin may 
not apply to a small community of a few 
hundred people. 

The organization of the municipalities is 
influenced by the extent in which activities 
are assigned to it, whereas French municipal 
legislation has always tended to destroy any 
vestige of independent communal life and limit 
the activities of the community to an extreme 
degree which were enforced by a stringent 
state supervision and control. In addition, the 
prefect system places the communities under 
the perpetual guardianship fit for minors. 
The activities of the English communities are 
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limited to a very narrow circle. In contrast 
to these conceptions, the German communal 
life has always striven for an intensive and 
joyful self-government. 

The earlier municipal laws have fundamen- 
tally ignored the field of municipal activity. 
We find, to be sure, here and there, certain 
provisions for the municipalities what, under 
all circumstances, they must or must not do. 
The Bavarian theory and practice, however, 
has established the principle which is still ad- 
hered to in German municipal law: the mu- 
nicipalities have a right to take over ac- 
tivities which the law does neither grant them 
or forbid them. The new Bavarian municipal 
code of May, 1919, designates as the under- 
taking of the communities, districts, and 
circles, the fostering of the spiritual, moral, 
and economic welfare of the inhabitants, and 
the development of a communal spirit in the 
entire nation. The same phraseology or sim- 
ilar expression can be found in the codes of 
Baden, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Mecklenburg 
Brunswick, and Prussia. 

Desire for Local Autonomy 

The municipalities in full consciousness of 
their duties demand the care of the entire 
population, and are convinced that they, as 
organs of local government, are in the best 
position to know the needs of their people. 
They furthermore feel that they have the 
right to constitute the court of first instance 
in the public administration. This is 
also to be applied to the jurisdiction over the 
so-called administrative police, (for instance 
the fire department, the health department, 
moral welfare, and welfare police, etc.), ad- 
mitting, however, in the case of the security 
and criminal police that there is a necessity 
for strong centralization through the power of 
the state. 


local 


Together with the demand for a wide juris- 
diction and local administration, there 
coupled a definite demand for authority to de- 
cide how administration is to be con- 
ducted. It customary to divide all 
tivities assigned to municipalities into autono- 
mous affairs, (Selbsterwaltungsangelegenhei- 
ten) and delegated affairs, (Auftragsangele- 
genheiten), depending upon whether the com- 
munity is free to decide and bound solely by 
the prohibition of existing laws, and also 
whether superior state authorities are author- 
ized to prescribe binding instructions for the 
formal and technical carrying out of activities. 


is 


this 
ac- 


is 


This distinction is not exhausted. It must 
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be noticed that the conception of delegated 
authority is in no way covered by the complex 
of affairs assigned to municipalities. The 
latter conception is wider. The delegated af- 
fairs comprise only that part of the legally 
transferred duties, the carrying out of which 
is especially and expressly circumscribed by 
law in that it states that the supervisory au- 
thority can and may advise the municipality 
in what manner these activities may be car- 
ried out. 

The laws of the individual states, especially 
those that are at the present time at the task 
of working out new codes, recognize the dif- 
ference between affairs voluntarily taken over 


OBERBURGERMEISTER Dr. WEISS 


and those which were transferred to the com- 
munity by law; but very often the distinction 
overlooked as in the affairs which were 
transferred by law, there are cases in which 
the communities can decide freely. This dif- 
ference is brought out most clearly in Prussia 
as stated in the projected “The 
autonomous affairs are those which relate to 
the common welfare of the local community in 
so far as they are not transferred by law to 
other organ. The administration of 


is 


code: 


is 


some 
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such affairs can voluntarily be taken over by 
the cities or it may be prescribed to them by 
law. Delegated affairs are those tasks of the 
state which by law are intrusted to the cities 
or their organs for execution in the manner 
prescribed.” 


Forms of Organization 


The administrative organs of the German 
cities are constituted in various forms. Their 
competence is consequently not everywhere 
the same. In general, it is possible to divide 
the various systems into three types, namely: 


(a) Magistrat system (Magistratsverfas- 
sung) to be found in Prussia and also in the 
old Bavarian system. The city council is the 
representative organ and the smaller body 
(Magistrat) is the city administrative board. 


(b) The Burgomaster system (Buergermeis- 
tereiverfassung) is the Rhenish system. The 
city council is the representative body of the 
city and the Burgomaster is the administrative 
director. 


(c) The city council system (Stadtratsver- 
fassung) found in southern Germany and 
especially in Bavaria consists of one body, 
namely the city council which is the repre- 
sentative body of the city and also the adminis- 
trative organ. 


Prussia is under the Magistrat system, al- 
though the projected code also recognizes the 
Burgomaster system. The Magistrat system is 
to be found chiefly in the east in Hanover, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Westphalia, Hesse-Nas- 
sau, and Frankfort. The Burgomaster system 
is to be found in the Rhine province. Meck- 
lemburg, Anhalt, Oldenburg cities are gov- 
erned under the Magistrat system. Hesse, in 
addition to the Burgomaster system, has cer- 
tain features of the plural executive (Magis- 
trat). Thuringia has a uni-cameral system 
which contains only a communal council and a 
Burgomaster as the city director who attends 
the meetings as a technical adviser and has 
no right to vote. Saxony has a city repre- 
sentative body which decides upon all matters 
of communal interest which are not by law or 
local ordinance transferred to some other or- 
gan, and also a communal council with the 
power to prepare and execute ordinances. 
This council is represented in smaller commu- 
nities by the Burgomaster, whereas in larger 
municipalities the city representative body has 
the right to elect the communal council from 
persons possessing technical qualifications, and 
in addition honorary city councillors may also 
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be elected. This represents a combination of 
a uni- and bi-cameral system. 

In Baden there exists a communal counej 
(Gemeinderat) which, together with the Bur. 
gomaster, conducts and directs the entire ad. 
ministration, whereas a committee of citizens 
gives consent to certain legislation, and it 
rests with them to decide whether this ap. 
proval is necessary or not. The Magistrat 
system is also to be found in some parts of 
Baden. 

The Magistrat System 


From the following we can see that the 
Magistrat system consists of an assembly of 
up to one hundred members elected by the 
people. It is called in some instances city 
representative assembly (Stadtverordnetenkol. 
legium), communal college (Gemeindekol- 
legium), citizens’ committee (Burgeraus- 
schuss). In connection with it there is a 
smaller body elected by the city representative 
organ which in some instances is called Magi- 
strat, communal council (Gemeinderat), city 
council (Stadtrat). Their competence is regu. 
lated in the following manner: The Magistrat 
directs the entire administration. It decides 
in all affairs which are not assigned by spe- 
cial provisions to some other organ. It ad- 
ministers the property and institutions of the 
community. It decides upon the rate of tax- 
ation, directs the administrative police and 
serves as the executive of the community. 
The city representative organ cooperates in 
certain matters with the Magistrat. The con- 
currence of both bodies is essential before the 
action becomes valid. The cases in question 
are primarily of a financial kind. The budget, 
it is true, is made out by the Magistrat, but 
determined by the city representative assem- 
bly. Outside of some exceptional cases, the 
consent of the city representative body is neec- 
essary wherever money is required to carry 
out a decision. Besides that, the city repre- 
sentative body supervises the entire activity 
of the administration and may subject to 
criticism the entire activity of the Magistrat 
as well as that of the Burgomaster by ques- 
tioning, interpellations and other parlia- 
mentary means usually employed in such mat- 
ters. This supervision extends itself, not only 
in matters of legal jurisdiction, but also in 
questions whether a certain action is expedient 
or not. 


The Burgomaster System 


In the Burgomaster system the competence 
of the city representative assembly is the same 
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as in the Magistrat system. However, the 
Magistrat is absent. The competence and 
functions of the Magistrat are transferred to 
the Burgomaster. He not only conducts the 
entire administration but he has the entire 
responsibility. The Burgomaster in this sys- 
tem possesses a combination of powers which 
could not possibly be endured permanently. 
To us southern Germans it appears as mon- 
strous. In the Burgomaster system the city 
council consists of one chamber and conse- 
quently it is designated as the uni-cameral 
system. Side by side with the Burgomaster 
system there is to be found in the Rhine coun- 
try, and in the Palatinate and in some parts 
of Bavaria, a further modification of the uni- 
cameral system which is designated as the 
city council system (Stadtratssystem). This 
system does not differentiate between a 
city representative assembly and the city 
executive organ. The single chamber is at 
the same time the executive and the repre- 
sentative body. It not only exercises a definite 
supervisory power over the administration 
and gives consent to single administrative 
acts, but conducts as an assembly directly the 
entire administration. A practical example 
may serve to illustrate the difference: If an 
office is to be created in the Magistrat and 
Burgomaster systems, the city representative 
organ decides upon it and upon the necessary 
means to support it. The naming of the of- 
ficial is the function of the Magistrat, and in 
the Burgomaster system, that of the Burgo- 
master. In the city council system (Stad- 
trats-system), the city council not only creates 
the office and supplies the necessary funds, 
but it also names the individual officials by 
resolution. 


North Germany is opposed to this system. 
The administrative board of the Prussian Con- 
gress of Municipalities has been debating the 
introduction of the Bavarian municipal sys- 
tem in Prussia and has sent the following 
petition to the Diet: “The unicameral system 
should be adopted by all urban communities 
to the exclusion of all others.” The Prussian 
Diet could not assent to this. After the Cen- 
ter party expressed itself by majority vote 
against it (with a strong minority dissenting), 
the new projected code of Prussia incorporated 


only the two historical forms; namely, the 
Magistrat and the Burgomaster systems. 
The proposed national municipal code, 


which was promoted by the Congress of Ger- 
man Municipalities, would at first only con- 
sider the two Prussian systems as feasible, and 
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it took years of work on the part of von 
Kutzer-Mannheim, Luppe-Nurnberg and my- 
self, not only to give a privileged place to the 
Stadtrat system in the projected code, but 
even to give it a place. 


City Representative Assembly 

The city representative assembly variously 
called (Stadtverordnetenkollegium, Stadtrat 
Gemeinderat) is elected by all citizens, men 
and women, by universal, equal, direct, and 
secret vote in accordance with the principles 
of proportional representation. The usual age 
of the voter is generally twenty years. To 
be eligible for office one must have reached 
the twenty-fifth year. The Republican Con- 
stitution permits the cities to demand a resi- 
dence within the community for a period of 
one year. Bavaria has made use of this 
right, whereas Baden, Prussia, Wurtemberg, 
Oldenburg, and Hesse permit voting after a 
period of six months. Anhalt, Thuringia, and 
Saxony do not mention any residential re- 
quirements at all. The manner of voting is 
different in the various states. One may find 
the systems of “free-voting,” “limited vot- 
ing,” “compacts,” depending upon the size of 
the city. In some instances there is a pro- 
hibition of scratching, cumulative voting and 
scattering. In other instances all these modes 
are permitted. It is impossible to go into 
detail within the scope of this article. 

The city representative body (Stadtverord- 
netenkollegium) is composed exclusively of 
honorary members. In the Burgomaster sys- 
tem, the Burgomaster himself is the presiding 
officer of the assembly, whereas in the 
Magistrat system the city representative body 
elects its own presiding officer. The Magistrat 
is composed of a number of honorary and pro- 
fessional members, the exact number being 
designated by law, and depending upon the size 
of the city. The honorary members are 
elected by the city council in accordance with 
the principle of proportional representation. 
The professional paid officials are also elected 
by the city assembly by a simple majority. 
The city council of the Stadtrat system is 
composed of a number of honorary members, 
the number depending upon the size of the 
city, but must not exceed fifty. In addition 
to that, there are paid city councillors desig- 
nated by the city council, who may or may not 
be technicians. If more than one paid city 
councillor is to be elected at the same time, 
the principles of proportional representation 
are employed, otherwise a simple majority is 
sufficient. 














The Office of Burgomaster 


The first Burgomaster under the Magistrat 
and Burgomaster systems is elected by the 
city representative body. In Bavaria, follow- 
ing the revolution, the Burgomaster was 
elected by popular vote, but since that time 
it has been recognized that it was a waste of 
energy and means, and therefore in 1924 this 
mode of election was abolished and at the 
present time the first Burgomaster is elected 
by popular vote only in small communities of 
not over 3,000 inhabitants. In addition to the 
first Burgomaster two more Burgomasters 
may be elected, and one of them may be a 
technically trained, paid official. However, 
one of the three should be, if possible, an 
honorary official. 


No special qualification or training is desig- 
nated anywhere either for the office of Burgo- 
master or city councillor. There is ample op- 
portunity offered to people of ability and pro- 
ficiency. The former monopoly of the legal 
profession is abolished. In the /nterest, how- 
ever, of a well ordered administration there 
are provisions in some codes that certain 
communities, especially those which have 
jurisdiction over the district police and possess 
the authority to exercise functions of the 
lowest administrative court, should have for 
practical reasons at least one member of the 
administration who has the qualification of 
judgeship or for the higher administrative 
service. This official may be the Burgomaster 
or some other member of the administration. 

The Burgomaster under the Burgomaster 
system is the presiding officer of the city 
council, whereas in the Magistrat system, he 
presides over that body, and in the Stadtrat 
system he is chairman of that assembly. In 
most codes he is given the power of a casting 
vote. However, this authority is not essential 
and may be dropped. In a good many quarters 
objection is made to the Burgomaster’s being 
presiding officer and it is insisted that the 
city assembly should elect its own presiding 
officer and the Burgomaster to serve only as 
a technical adviser. They call attention to the 
English municipal system and the position of 
the mayor there, but this comparison is far- 
fetched because the status of the English 
municipality differs radically from that of 
Germany. As Luther* says in “Die Zukunft- 
saufgaben der deutschen Stadte” (The Fu- 
ture Problems of German Cities)**, “In 


* Dr. Luther, a former burgomaster and recently chan- 
cellor of the German Reich. Tr. 

** A recent co-operative work on German Municipa! Ad- 

ministration. Tr. 
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reality the English city has remained unde 
the tutelage of the state far more than ip 
Germany. In England all great economic yp. 
dertakings of the municipalities must receive 
the sanction of special national laws. This 
state of affairs should be held before the eyes 
of German municipalities where communities 
may undertake anything which is not by lay 
delegated to some other organ. This real self. 
government I have always held far superior 
to the merely formal self-government. This 
was the great power that has helped in the 
development of the city in the last fifty years 
and fundamentally this is what everybody 
principally means when they say that the Ger. 
man municipalities are of greatest importance 
in the rebuilding of the Fatherland.” 


No matter what municipal system a city 
may have, the Burgomaster is in charge of 
the conduct of the administration. By this 
is to be understood the preparation of business 
for the session and the execution of decision, 
As it has been pointed out ir the above 
example given in regard to the creation of an 
official position and the naming of an official, 
the directing of administration is to be under- 
stood as the working out of projects in the 
form of a greater or smaller memorandum in 
accordance with the importance of the busi- 
ness, in which the necessity for the creation 
of the position is set forth. Copies of this 
memorandum are to be distributed among the 
various members of the city council, the an- 
nouncement of the vacancy in the 
newspapers, the collection of incoming ap- 
plications, the making out of a ballot with the 
names of the candidates, then the communica- 
tion to the successful candidate informing him 
of his election, the return of the documents 
and recommendations to those who were re- 
jected, and the formal sealing of the agree- 
ment with the successful candidate. This is 
someting which an assembly cannot do. This 
kind of business, the preparation and execv- 
tion of projects, belongs to the Burgomaster 
under any kind of a system, and without this 
self-evident transfer of current affairs to the 
Burgomaster, administration is scarcely pos- 
sible. In the Burgomaster system, the Bur- 
gomaster not only acts as the representative 
of the directing administration but of the en- 
tire administration, notwithstanding the fact 
that he is the presiding officer of the city 
representative body. Under the Magistrat 
system this appears in a milder form as in 
addition to the city representative body there 
is not only a single, but also a plural, execu- 
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tive, namely, the Magistrat. In the Stadtrat 
system there is absolutely no difference be- 
tween the city council and the Burgomaster, 
since the Burgomaster is a member of the 
city representative body, having a seat and a 
yote. There is nothing to divide the assembly 
and the chairman because the assembly directs 
the entire administration. The rule is that the 
debate of all affairs in the city council may 
be before the entire house or in committees, 
and the Burgomaster is the chairman. He is 
the sole executive organ of the assembly. To 
be sure, he has a peculiar position as he is 
responsible for the execution of the entire 
administration and therefore is considered as 
the leader among the rest of the officials of 
the city, but in the relation to the city coun- 
cil he has no special status. Naturally, be- 
sides conducting the ¢urrent affairs, the Bur- 
gomaster has for his duty the conducting of 
the entire administration. It is his duty and 
right to allot the business, yet, as he can- 
not select his own assistants, it is necessary, 
if he is to be given a chance to create a suc- 
cessful administration, that he at least divide 
the business among the various officials in 
accordance with their technical knowledge and 
ability. One of the advantages of our Ger- 
man municipal system is the fact that the 
Burgomaster as a rule is thought of as an 
official. Koch* points out with right in the 
“Die Zukunftsaufgaben der deutschen Stadte” 
(The Future Problems of the German Cities) 
that the Frenchman, Huret, finds this in par- 
ticular one of the advantages of the German 
municipal system when he says “This is the 
advantage of the German local self-govern- 
ment, that the Burgomaster has the power to 
appear before state authorities, not only with 
a superior local knowledge, but likewise with 
a technical knowledge. This, however, is 
threatened to perish under a misunderstood 
democratic idea. It has been tried and found 
sound democracy that a good Burgomaster may 
also be a good citizen. Whether, however, it 
is possible to make out of every good citizen 
a good burgomaster is very doubtful.” A pe- 
culiar duty imposed upon the burgomaster in 
Prussia is that the Burgomaster must object 
to decisions of the Magistrat and city repre- 
sentative bodies, which to his understanding 
are contrary to law. This means there is a 
chance for administrative friction between the 
city representative bodies and the burgomaster 
upon the question whether the decision is legal 


*Erich Koch, former Chief Burgomaster and former 
Secretary of State. 


or not. We southern Germans have never 
deemed it necessary to adopt this rule for we 
have never had any municipal conflicts as they 
have in Prussia. 


Paid Officials 

Paid city officials (Beigeordineten) are 
elected under all the three systems. In the 
Magistrat system they are members of the 
Magistrat with full voting power or with a 
vote in their particular branch. They repre- 
sent their views in the Magistrat independently, 
but if the Magistrat has come to a decision, 
they are duty bound to bring before the city 
representative body the opinion of the Magi- 
strat and also to represent the same. In the 
Burgomaster system the paid officials are 
solely assistants to the burgomaster and must 
follow his instructions in the formal and tech- 
nical matters. They have no right to express 
opinions contrary to the one held by the burgo- 
master. Whereas we are here witnessing the 
curtailment of personal opinion, we find that 
the Thuringian municipal ordinance offers a 
solution of the problem in that the individual 
paid official is granted the right to execute 
business delegated to him independently and 
on his own responsibility. In the city council 
system, the paid officials are members of the 
city council, but have a vote only in matters 
concerning their particular branches of ser- 
vice. They express their views freely and un- 
hindered. They vote in accordance with their 
best knowledge and conscience even if their 
opinions and their votes are not approved by 
the burgomaster. This state of affairs has 
the advantage from two standpoints. 

Since nothing is being discussed and decided 
in the city representative body without the 
knowledge and the presence of the paid of- 
ficials and consequently there is harmonious 
cooperation between the honorary and profes- 
sional officials which has proved to be of great 
benefit. The paid officials receive from the 
representatives of the people constant incen- 
tive. Thoughts and experiences of practical 
life are brought to their attention. Further- 
more, the honorary membership by constant 
association with professional officials receives 
a thorough knowledge of the entire business 
of the administration. Moreover, the repre- 
sentative of the people finds himself in the 
midst of activities and is being initiated in the 
details of administration and all this is con- 
ducive to confidence. He is given opportuni- 
ties to satisfy the wishes of his constituency, 
but, at the same time, he learns of the limita- 
tions in this attempt to satisfy those wishes. 
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His responsibility becomes clear because he 
feels himself a part in the responsibility of 
execution. Demonstrative motions are less 
likely to occur in the unicameral system than 
in any other system. The close cooperation 
of the honorary political representatives and 
the professional element serves to overcome 
party politics in the city hall. 
Relation of Paid Officials to Burgomaster 


The relation of the paid officials to the 
burgomaster in the Magistrat and Burgomaster 
systems, is obviously uncomfortable. The paid 
official is forbidden to express his opinion 
freely. Conditions in Bavaria are entirely dif- 
ferent. In sixty years no unprofitableness 
resulted from the difference of conditions. We 
are dealing here in things which are impos- 
sible to make clear in words. There is a 
necessity for tact which depends upon the per- 
sons in question. According to our southern 
German conception, it is considered impossible 
that men who are in charge of the conduct 
of the entire administration, and who are re- 
sponsible for the entire administration, should 
be prohibited the right of free expression of 
opinion. An able man will not shirk respon- 
sibility, but finds happiness in public respon- 
sibility and new inspiration and further cre- 
ativeness in that responsibility. 

Committees and joint commissions (depu- 
tations) may be formed from the members 
of the city representative bodies and the Magi- 
strat for the purpose of either preliminary de- 
liberation and preparation or for definite car- 
rying out of business. The administration, for 
instance, can transfer to committees the man- 
agement of charitabie institutions and of mu- 
nicipal services. In the Bavarian city council 
system, there are to be found not only com- 
mittees composed of city council members 
who deliberate before hand on business or ac- 
tually carry out business, but also Senates. 
The difference is as follows: The committees, 
no matter whether they are named for the 
purpose of deliberation or granted power to 
act, are nevertheless constantly bound by the 
instructions of the city council. In other 
words, they are subject to the council. The 
Senates, to be sure, depend for their exist- 
ence upon the city council which can dissolve 
them at any time, but as soon as they are 
formed, the city council loses the power to 
interfere in their decision as far as the in- 
dividual cases are concerned. These Senates 
are formed to take care of matters of a ju- 
dicial character and also matters which con- 
cern the administrative police. They may be 
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formed in circle municipalities and other muni- 
cipalities having a population of over ten 
thousand. 


These Senates lend to the Bavarian system 
an extraordinary elasticity and adaptibility, 
They bring about a simplification and accel- 
eration of administrative activities to an ex- 
tent not found in any other system. 


In Munchen and Nuremberg there has de- 
veloped a new institution called Trustee or 
Warden (Pfleger), or administrative councillor, 
The burgomaster, in agreement with the vari- 
ous political parties of the city hall, names 
individual city councillors as trustees for speci- 
fied business, for which they are especially fit. 
It is their duty to assist the state officials in 
the execution of certain administrative func- 
tions. The trustees may receive the power to 
advise concerning accounts of municipal serv- 
ices, which would mean an extraordinary light- 
ening of the burden of the paid officials. The 
trustee is a confidential employe of the entire 
city council, because he has a deep insight 
into the circumstances and necessities of the 
public utilities. In this manner-he is trans- 
formed from a destructive critic and a member 
of the opposition into a practical co-worker. 
This arrangement helps in an excellent way 
to bring about a co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion, and to the extent that every city council- 
lor becomes an expert in a certain branch of 
the administration to that extent a good deal 
of mistrust and misunderstanding is eradi- 
cated. 

Bavaria, Baden, Thuringia, Saxony, Bruns- 
wick and Mecklemburg have a provision for 
popular initiative which can petition for the 
dissolution of the municipal assembly. The 
new proposed code of Bavaria and Brunswick, 
and also the Proposed National Municipal Code 
of Germany make provision for a dissolution 
of the council by decisions of those bodies 
themselves. The Prussian and the Saxon pro- 
vision which permitted the dissolution of the 
assemblies by the state (Land) supervisory 
board, in case the behavior of the council is 
contrary to law and thus making it impossible 
to conduct a well ordered administration, has 
been rejected in southern Germany. 


It has already been shown that the city rep- 
resentative assembly supervises the entire ad- 
ministration which is conducted either by the 
Burgomaster or Magistrat. In the city council 
(Stadtrat) system the city council and not the 
Burgomaster conducts, not only the entire ad- 
ministration, but also supervises it. 


cise of control takes place, the usual parlia- 
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mentary means excepted, in that the city rep- 
(Stadverordnetenkollegium ) 


as executive but also supervise the administra- 
tion, and for this purpose appoints out of its 
own numbers, committees to take charge of 
either part or entire departments. The council 
and the administrative committees respectively 
are authorized to procure convincing proof as 
to the carrying out of these decisions and as 
to disbursements of municipal revenue. For 
this purpose, they can demand from the munici- 
pal executive board that they be given all pos- 
sible assistance, especially as to acts, accounts, 
and other documentary evidence. 
Publicity 

In addition to that there is a condition not 
found in state administration, and that is the 
severe and unrelenting, if not always justified, 
control exercised by publicity, because most of 
the transaction of business outside of disciplin- 
ary cases takes place in public session in which, 
not only the press, but also the public is per- 
mitted to attend as long as there are vacant 
seats in the balcony of the chamber. 


State Supervision 

The third controlling authority is the state 
(Land) supervisory board. It would be out- 
side the scope of this treatise to go into detail 
in regard to this phase. Suffice it to say that 
at the present time the Reich and the state 
are pulling the reins so tight as has not hap- 
pened in a hundred years. Whoever believed 
that a revolution would bring more freedom 
to the municipality was very mucn mistaken. 
This can be expressed in no better way than 
as Koch pointed out: “Whereas in former 
times local self-government had to face the 
enmity, the open and the hidden opposition of 
conservative and bureaucratic circles to whom 
the partaking in the administration of the pro- 
fessionally unschooled and forward-striding 
people was a horror, so at least it had the 
friendship of all those who used the maturity 
and the independence of municipal self-govern- 
ment as the most important argument in the 
demand for the emancipation of the people. 
If the limiting of local self-government some- 
times appeared to the bureaucracy as very de- 
sirable, they usually found, to be sure less in 
the last years before the war than formerly, 
the bitter opposition from parliaments. These 
circumstances have changed. The city repre- 
sentative body elected by the citizens of the 
city and the Magistrat elected by the city rep- 


| Tesentative body is opposed by a parliament 
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elected by the citizens of the state and by a 
government responsible to it. The result is 
that the parliaments as a rule, have no 
more cause to constitute themselves pro- 
tectors of local self-government. The tre- 
mendous practical advantages, however, which 
local self-government may have over the 
state administration are not always acknow- 
edged nor honored. It has come to this, that 
the parliaments today, in delegating duties to 
local governments, have the feeling that they 
are depriving themselves of power.” In this 
connection, may we not think that countries 
like England and France which have had for 
a long time parliamentary rule, have never 
really had true local self-government? Should 
we, and must we, follow the same path? Yet, 
I cannot think that our organism is so rami- 
fied and branched out, its problems and duties 
so many, that local self-government may not 
possibly find a place in the sun next to the 
parliamentary supremacy. 

In the above treatise, in a compressed brevity 
there was an attempt made to present a survey 
of the question of organization and control of 
administation in German cities. The various 
differences of our municipal legislation were 
pointed out. This brief compendium makes it 
clear why the Congress of German Municipali- 
ties on September 6, 1921, decided to appoint 
a committee for the purpose of examining the 
various municipal constitutions. This commit- 
tee, after long deliberation, has drafted a na- 
tional municipal code comprising the most im- 
portant fields of municipal government. This 
proposed code has been transmitted to the na- 
tional government for parliamentary action. 
In the question of reorganization of the city 
administration, the proposed code recommends 
only the unicameral system as known in the 
city council system (Stadtrat) and burgo- 
master system. The bicameral system, i.e., 
Magistrat system, is rejected. In regard to the 
question of general powers, the proposed code 
agrees with the conclusion to be found under 
head two of this article. 


The process of development of municipal 
legislation has not as yet come to an end. The 
coming years will bring us something new. 
Let us hope- that these changes. will be.in har- 


mony with our democratic conception of the 
entire public life, and will contribute in the 
arousing of the dormant powers in our people 
for a strong and joyful co-operation, which will 
not be limited by bureaucratic chicanery, in the 
rebuilding of our nation. 
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Powers and Duties of the Burgomaster 


The Status of the Burgomaster Varies in the Different States of the Ger- 
man Federation 


By A. D. SALOMON, Former First Burgomaster and now Business Manager of 
the Silesian Congress of Municipalities, Germany 


Translated by B. W. Maxwell, 


years of scattered existence, consolidated 

in the last century into several states, 
and only after the victorious war of 1870 
formed themselves into a federal state which 
in turn, after the political upheaval of 1918 
and 1919, developed into a more nearly unitary 
state. 

The constitutions of the several German 
states differ in their character, and the elim- 
ination of these differences is greatly desired 
by a great number of people, in the interest 
of unification. 

This variety of constitutional law is also 
to be found in the field of municipal admin- 
istration and organization. Accordingly, the 
legal status of the Burgomaster varies in the 
various states of the Federation. 


T's German people, after hundreds of 


Municipal self-government dates back only 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
when the genial Baron von Stein gave the 
cities independent administration which here- 
tofore were managed in accordance with police 
practices. The experiment succeeded to an 
astonishing degree. The Prussian cities de- 
veloped in a manner unexpected heretofore. 

In the course of the last century the Stein 
city ordinances were revised several times, the 
last one taking place in 1853. 

While Stein municipal ordinances were only 
applicable to the seven provinces of East 
Prussia and to the main parts of the state, 
Hanover, which annexed to Prussia in 
1866 as well as Westphalia and the Rhine 
provinces, were governed under different mu- 
nicipal ordinances. The variety in the status 
of the Burgomaster in the various Prussian 
systems is really the distinguishing mark of 
that system. 


was 


Since great differences exist in Prussia, it is 
quite conceivable that in other states of the 
Federation, namely, Bavaria and in the free 
cities of Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, the 
status of the Burgomaster varies due to his- 
torical circumstances. 
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Status of the Burgomaster 

In the following the status of 

the Burgomaster in Prussia as well as Ba. 

varia will be described. The latter is the see. 
ond largest state in the Federation. 


discussion 





A. D. SALOMON 


In this connection it may be stated that the 
title “Oberburgermeister” is merely a title] 
but the head of a municipality is designated | 
as Burgomaster. While in individual states, 
especially in southern Germany, heads of rural 
communes are also called Burgomasters, this 
will be 
communes. 


discussion limited to executives of 


urban 
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The title (Oberburgermeister) Chief Burgo- 
master has been regularly conferred in Prus- 
sia, formerly by the King, now by the state 
government, on the condition that the commune 
be an autonomous’ corporation—municipal 
circle—(Stadtkreis) which in East Prussia re- 
quires a minimum population of 25,000, in 
Westphalia 30,000 and in the Rhine province 
40,000. 

If the city does not form a municipal circle 
of its own, but, nevertheless employs a second 
Burgomaster, the ranking Burgomaster bears 
the title of First Burgomaster (Erster Burger- 
meister). In the free cities where the Burgo- 
master is at the same time the representa- 
tive of the state administration, the ranking 
Burgomaster is called (Regierender Burger- 
meister) Governing Burgomaster. 


In Prussia and Westphalia the Burgomaster 
is elected for twelve years. In the majority 
of instances he is elected by the city council 
(Stadtverordnetenversammlung), in some parts 
by the entire electorate, in Hanover by the 
members of the (Magistrat) executive board 
and by an equal number of city representatives. 


The length of term of office of the Burgo- 
master is as a rule twelve years. This term, 
instead of indefinite tenure, is deemed expe- 
dient because the executive official of an urban 
commune must have a comparatively long term 
of office in order to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the administration and in order 
to be able to carry out projects designated to 
cover considerable period of time. Yet, on 
the other hand, it is deemed desirable if in the 
ease of a change in the political lineup which 
might alter the political complexion of the 
ruling majority in the city it would be possible 
then to fill the position of the executive with 
a person belonging to the new majority. 

Short election periods are provided for in 
the new municipal codes of Saxony and Thur- 
ingia. It is probable that a lengthening of 
the period between elections will be considered 
wise with the return of a more stable state of 
affairs. 


Qualifications 

There are no legal provisions as far as pre- 
liminary training for the Burgomaster’s posi- 
tion is concerned. In this matter the munici- 
pal council enjoys perfect freedom in election. 
The only stipulation is that in cases where the 
Burgomaster has no legal training a salaried 
member of the (Magistrat) executive board 
must be qualified for the Judgeship and for 
the higher administrative service. 
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The Burgomaster, if required, is to co-oper- 
ate with the supervisory board or in the smal- 
ler communes with the state government. Like- 
wise as an intermediary officer of the state he 
must take the oath to the constitution. 

In Prussia as well as in the majority of 
states the Burgomaster’s position is a major 
office and carries with it a salary. -The amount 
of salary depends upon the decision of the mu- 
nicipal council, except that the state may inter- 
fere if the salary does not seem commensur- 
ate with the office. 

The Burgomaster is entitled to a pension 
exactly regulated by law, and care of his de- 
pendents in case of his death is also provided 
for. 

From the standpoint of disciplinary law the 
Burgomaster has no special exemption as com- 
pared with the rest of the officials of the mu- 
nicipality. The organic position of the Burgo- 
master is fundamentally affected by the diver- 
sity of municipal systems. 

German Municipal Systems 


The various German municipal systems may 
be most effectively classified under two funda- 
mental titles; mayor system (Burgemeisterei- 
Verfassung) and plural executive system (Rat- 
sverfassung), the latter being often designated 
as Magistrat system. The difference between 
these two fundamental types is best illustrated 
by two examples. For one thing, in the Magis- 
trat system not only the legislative but also 
the highest administrative body has a colleg- 
iate organization (the Magistrat), while in the 
Burgomaster system the single executive, the 
Burgomaster, is the sole head of the adminis- 
tration. A further difference lies in the fact 
that the “Ratsverfassung” rests upon a munici- 
pal bi-cameral system, in that the law making 
body consists not only in a city council (Stadt- 
verordnetenversammlung) but also of the ex- 
ecutive board (Magistrat) so that a communal 
ordinance can be valid only by the majority 
vote of these two bodies. In the case of the 
Burgomaster system, on the other hand, only 
one law-making body functions, the city coun- 
cil, that he has a vote, and that in a case of a 
tie he casts the deciding vote. In the Magis- 
trat system, however, the city council elects 
its chairman from among its own members, 
and the Burgomaster occupies the chair only 
in the joint sessions of the executive board 
and the city council. (This is the case in 
Schleswig-Holstein, Bavaria and Wurttemberg, 
Saxony). In East Prussia joint sessions of the 
executive board and the city council may take 
place under the chairmanship of the Burgo- 
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master for the purpose of joint deliberation, 
but they must vote separately, that is, if a 
local ordinance prescribes it. 


Numerous modifications are to be found in 
the Magistrat system. These are particularly 
characterized, as in the Bavarian city council 
system, by the tendency to diminish the weak- 
ness of a bi-cameral system by binding the two 
bodies, the Magistrat and city council, more or 
less closely together for joint action. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the Bavaria city council 
system is a typical example of this. It will 
be shown below how greatly the organic posi- 
tion of the Burgomaster is influenced by these 
diverse municipal systems. 


The State and Local Government 


The dualism between affairs of local self- 
government and affairs delegated to the mu- 
nicipality by the state is obvious throughout 
our entire administrative system which makes 
it necessary for the Burgomaster to be active 
in two ways: as an organ of the state and as 
an organ of the local government. 


As an official of the state, he has charge of 
the local police; as a local police official, he is 
independent of the executive board and is ob- 
ligated to carry out instructions given him by 
superior state authorities in police matters 
even against his own city. It is important to 
note in this connection that the administration 
of the local police in Prussia, contrary to the 
practice found in other German states is not 
within the competence of the local commune 
as such, but is executed by the Burgomaster 
as a state affair and in the name of the state. 
Consequently the municipal police force does 
not act under the authority of the municipality. 
Here the Burgomaster from the standpoint of 
police power does not act by virtue of authority 
of a local officer, but is in accordance with the 
system of general state administration; and in 
so far as he is in a relation of obedience to the 
regulation and decrees of state authority, not 
a local officer. The Burgomaster discharges 
the duty as an assistant of the judicial police, 
and exercises functions of a magistrate; more- 
over, he must take cognizance of the local 
business of the general state administration in 
so far as this has been transferred to him by 
the state and has not been delegated to other 
authorities. 


The municipal code of eastern Prussia con- 
tains no further details concerning the direc- 
tion and supervision of the municipal adminis- 
tration by the Burgomaster, but further in- 
structions concerning the activity of the Burgo- 
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master as an executive supervisory authority 
of the administration may be found in the jp. 
structions of municipal magistrates of April 
25, 1835. 

Further Duties of the Burgomaster 


As chairman of the executive board, the 
Burgomaster has to prepare the business docket 
of that body, call the meetings, direct the dis. 
cussions, and be responsible for the execution 
of its resolution. He is not, however, an execu. 
tive machine without a will of his own. Op! 
the contrary he is duty bound to object to all 
decisions of the Magistrat which overstep its 
authority, which are contrary to law or illegal, 
or which in his opinion will injure the welfare 
of the state of local interests. From this it 
follows that only the consent of the Burgo- 
master can transform the will of the munieci- 
pal organs into the will of the city. 

The Burgomaster has to make rules for the 
conduct of the formal business routine in order 
there may be a regular and interrupted pro- 
gress of the same. He also apportions the 
business among the members of the executive 
board. He regulates division of business in 
the joint committees in so far as he has not 
delegated this to the respective chairman of 
the joint committees. He may not, however, 
alter the arrangement of the experts to any 
material extent; anything further is to be 
decided by the executive board. 





The Burgomaster must inspect municipal in- 
stitutions. He must keep in touch with the 
business management of all joint committees 
and commissions and attend their meetings 
from time to time. He has the supervision of 
all municipal funds and accounts. He must 
see to it that all accounts under the super- 
vision of the executive board are audited at 
stated times and also unexpectedly. He must | 
further see to it that the executive board and | 
municipalities meet their obligations to the! 
state and its authorities. 

He appoints the members and the chairmen 
of the administrative joint committees, and 
also appoints the chairmen of board of elec 
tion in municipal elections. He endorses docv- 
ments in the name of the municipality. Ace 
cording to prevailing opinion, the Burgomaster 
is officially the superior of all members of the 
executive board under all circumstances. He | 
is also the superior of all other municipal of-| 
ficials and members of the executive board] 
must follow his instructions. By virtue of the 
right of supervision, he has disciplinary power! 
over all municipal officials. He may repri-| 
mand and reprove members of the executive] 
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poard, and as superior of municipal officials 
may grant them furloughs. The supervisory 
power of the Burgomaster extends to the en- 
tire administrative system. By virtue of this 
position he is empowered to appoint a member 
of the executive board to serve as its repre- 
sentative in the control commissions of the 
municipal council. 

It is his duty to see that the members and 
minor officials of the executive board discharge 
their official duties. He constitutes a court 
of first instance in cases which bear upon these 
questions, while on the other hand, grievances 
against the Burgomaster himself, because of 
over-stepping of the bounds of his official 
authority, are not within the competence of 
the executive board, but within that of the 
superior state authorities. 

Although the administrative and supervisory 
powers of the Burgomaster seem extraordi- 
narily great, the extent of his public legal re- 
sponsibility is commensurately great also. He 
is responsible for the whole routine of munici- 
pal business. 


The Burgomaster in the Rhine Provinces 


In the Rhine province the position of the 
Burgomaster differs only in that, here, the 
Burgomaster system obtains according to 
which a collegiate executive board is not the 
head of the municipal system but the Burgo- 
master is himself the executive board and the 
municipal administrative authority. He alone 
attends to the business incumbent upon the ex- 
ecutive board, according to the municipal code 
of the east. Even the rest of the municipal 
officials, the assistants, are not members of a 
body possessing equal voting rights, but are 
his subordinates, charged with performing 
specific official duties. The same may be said 
of the joint committees which constitute a body 
of officials subordinate to him. In reality, the 
limits of his competence are as fixed as those 
of the executive board. Finally, let it be added 
that in those cases in which the Burgomaster 
does not possess absolute competence, the city 
council decides on all municipal affairs. 

In Baden the position of the Burgomaster is 
still further departing from that of the other 
council members, since they are principally 
honorary officials. 

The position of the Burgomaster in the other 
states deviates from the above mentioned type 
in inconsequential points only. 

From the numerous and important powers 
of the Burgomaster mentioned above, from the 
prominent position which he occupies in the 
system of city administration, it becomes evi- 
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dent that here it is not merely a question of 
organization, but to a great degree one of per- 
sonality. 

The Burgomaster and the Executive Board 


According to the eastern municipal code, the 
business as well as local ordinance making and 
its execution is principally carried on by the 
executive board and its joint committees. In 
urgent cases, however, the Burgomaster must 
in the name of the executive board and in the 
name of the municipality at the same time 
proceed alone, and that, not merely on the 
occasion of ceremonial duties but also when 
there is a question in regard to the adoption 
of legally affected acts; provided that failure 
on the part of the Burgomaster to act would 
cause a disadvantageous loss of time, and, 
furthermore, that the acts of the Burgomaster 
are subsequently to receive the approval of the 
executive board. 

The Burgomaster or his deputies presides 
over the meetings of the executive board. He 
leads the deliberations and convenes the ses- 
sions. He has the deciding vote in case of a 
tie. Resolutions of sessions of the executive 
board, not convened by the Burgomaster, are 
void unless the Burgomaster is prevented from 
calling the meeting. 


The Right to Object 

Above that, the Burgomaster has the right 
to object to the resolutions of the executive 
board if they overstep the bounds of its power, 
or are unconstitutional, illegal, or injure the 
welfare of the state or the local interests. An 
examination of the objection takes place in an 
administrative law suit. In the meantime, one 
may speak not only of the right to object but 
also the duty to do so, since the Burgomaster 
can be compelled by the state supervisory 
board to object to a decision of the executive 
board. He bears directly the responsibility 
for the constitutionality and legality of these 
ordinances. The effectiveness of the objection 
lies in that the contested ordinance is made in- 
effective by the suspension of its operation. 

The exercise of this right or rather duty by 
the Burgomaster to object is made very dif- 
ficult in that this function demands the tech- 
nical mastery by the Burgomaster of the en- 
tire working material and of the workings of 
the executive board. 


Conditions in Other Parts of Germany 
In Baden the Burgomaster presides over the 
city council and his vote is decisive in a tie. 


There are, however, no stipulations regarding 
the right of the Burgomaster to suspend or- 
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dinances of this body; he has merely to call 
upon the citizen’s committee to decide when- 
ever differences of opinion arise. 


In Bavaria, where the unicameral system has 
been uniformly adopted since 1919, the city 
council (the Stadtrat) is the only and chief or- 
gan of the commune. It consists of one, and 
at most of two other Burgomasters, and of 
honorary and professional city councilors. The 
Burgomaster is the Chairman of the city coun- 
cil and of all committees with full right to 
vote; he must attend to the allotment of busi- 
ness, to the preparation and execution of or- 
dinances, and the discharge of all matters of 
business not suited to collegiate discussion. 

In Saxony the city council (Gemeindeverord- 
neterversammlung) is the only ordinance mak- 
ing body of the commune. The municipal 
council (Gemeinderat), which as a rule is des- 
ignated by the Burgomaster, is an executive 
organ only. In the larger communes the mu- 
nicipal council can also be formed as a cor- 
poration, and in that case the Burgomaster is 
the chairman. The Burgomaster may also 
preside over the city council, but in this case 
he has no vote and may refuse to vote. 

In Wurttemberg the municipal council ad- 
ministers all those affairs of the commune 
which do not by law belong to the city mayor 
(Stadtschultheiss), and the discharge of which 
demands a fundamental decision namely a dis- 
position of the right of the commune. The 
Burgomaster presides over the city council, but 
he has not vote except a deciding vote in the 
case of a tie. 


In Thuringia the Burgomaster (Stadtdirek- 
tor) is the executive organ of the city council 
and constitutes the executive and directing 
authority. He is obliged to raise objections 
to those ordinances of the city council that are 
contrary to the existing law, that endanger 
the administration of the commune’s_re- 
sources, and that run counter to the regular 
financial policy. Concerning the relationship 
of the Burgomaster to the city council the 
following may be stated: The Burgomaster 
first of all participates in the sessions of the 
city council. He has the power to designate 
a member of the executive board to be a mem- 
ber of the committee formed from the mem- 
bership of the city council. The Burgomaster, 
however, has no independent authority to dis- 
allow ordinances of the city council. More- 
over, only the executive board is in duty bound 
to object to ordinances which exceed the au- 
thority of the city council or violate laws. 
As presiding officer of the executive board the 
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Burgomaster, nevertheless, bears the respon- 
sibility for ordinances which are not objected to, 

If the executive board refuses to give con- 
sent to an ordinance passed by the city council 
on the motion of one chamber, a joint session 
is convened with the Burgomaster presiding, 
Joint sessions of this type for joint con. 
sideration, but with separate balloting, may 
take place if provision has been made by local 
ordinance. 

Characteristics of the Burgomaster System 

In the Burgomaster system the city council 
decides on all matters affecting the commune 
in so far as the Burgomaster does not have 
the exclusive right to do so. While, however, 





in the Magistrat system the ordinances of 
the city council require the consent of the 
executive board if the execution of an or- 


dinance passed by the first is legally assigned 
to the latter. 
region, for example, is obliged to execute 
them, reserving the right to contest them, 
Consequently, the Burgomaster in accordance 
with the municipal code of the Rhine province, 
unlike the executive board, cannot be placed 
beside the city council as the second highest 
organ of authority. According to the Burgo- 
master system of the Hessian municipal code | 
of 1911, the Burgomaster is 
aside ordinances of the city council which are 
illegal or unconstitutional. If the city coun- 
cil persists in its decision, the Burgomaster | 
must enter a law suit in the administrative 
courts. Similar action follows also in other 
conflicts between the Burgomaster and the city 
council. 

With respect to the legal status of the Bur- 
gomaster under the Burgomaster system, it is 
further characteristic of the system that he, 
as well as his deputy who represents him, acts | 
as chairman of the city council with full right | 
to vote and deciding the vote in case of a tie. 
Duties 


Legal of the Burgomaster 


The most essential right of the Burgomaster 
is that of representing the commune officially 
in legal matters. According to the eastern 
municipal code, the executive board alone can 
represent the commune officially. 

Official documents valid when en- 
dorsed by the Burgomaster or his deputies in 
the name of the commune. This does not, how | 
ever, give the Burgomaster an _ unlimited 
power in the discharge of legal business. It} 
is necessary to have this power and authori- 
zation from the executive The object 
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board. 
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The Proposed National Municipal Code 
of Germany 


This Code if Adopted Will Unify the Various Municipal Systems and 
Abolish Much Complicated State Interference 


By B. W. MAXWELL, Professor of European History and Citizenship, 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas 


Empire made no provision for a system 

of local administration. Each integral 
part of the Empire formulated its own plan 
for municipal government. Accordingly, there 
was no uniform code for the entire Empire 
as is the case in France and England. The 
Prussian cities, however, may serve as repre- 
sentative types of German Municipal Govern- 
ment, since about three-fourths of the popu- 
lation lives within the territorial limits of 
Prussia. Yet, even then, in Prussia there is 
no uniform municipal code. Indeed, there are 
no less than nine municipal systems of gov- 
ernment in that state, designated for the 
various provinces, as for example the six East 
Prussian provinces, Westphalia, etc. : 

In 1808 the Stein reforms inaugurated the 
modern system of self government followed 
with further reforms of 1853 and of the 
‘seventies which brought about in a measure 
a kind of uniformity. 

The cities of the rest of the states were 
regulated by various codes. With the coming 
of the revolution the several states adopted 
new municipal codes differing in detail. Thus 
no uniform national municipal code exists in 
Germany. 


T's Imperial Constitution of the German 


As early as 1905 German municipalities, in 
order to create a sense of unity between cities 
of the Empire, formed a congress of German 
municipalities in which there might be an in- 
terchange of ideas relative to municipal prob- 
lems. 

This extra-legal union between the cities was 
not entirely satisfactory, as far as solving the 
problem of unification of municipal systems 
was concerned. Accordingly, a measure was 
drafted and is now pending in the Federal 
Parliament, which if it becomes a law, will 
fundamentally change the basis of municipal 
regulation in Germany. 

*The proposed code was made available to the trans- 


lator through the kindness of Dr. Weiss, Chief Burgo- 
master of Ludwigshafen on the Rhine. 


Municipal Code for the Entire Nation 


This measure proposes a National Municipal 
Code for the entire nation and if adopted, will 
bring about a unification of municipal systems 
and the abolition of excessive state inter- 


ference. 


To be sure, the new constitution of the Ger- 
man Republic seems by implication to recog- 
nize a need for unification in the field of mu- 
nicipal affairs, in so far as it grants to the 
National Government the right to legislate 
for municipalities either exclusively or con- 
currently in enumerated fields. Furthermore, 
it grants the people the right of universal, 
secret and direct suffrage upon the basis of 
proportional representation. It also  stipu- 
lates that “municipalities and groups of mu- 
nicipalities have the right of self-government 
within the limitations of the law.” 

The proposed code seems to be a justified 
product of the centralizing tendency of the 
new Federal Constitution. 

The idea of the proposed code originated at 
the Congress of German Municipalities in 
June, 1921, when a resolution was passed 
requesting that the executive board of the 
Congress appoint a special committee for the 
purpose of examining the various municipal 
systems with a view of bringing about a simpli- 
fication of municipal administration and in- 
cidentally relief from superfluous state (Land) 
supervision. The committee made a_ report 
to the Executive Board which was in the form 
of a plan for a National Municipal Code. This 
plan was subjected to criticism in the various 
meetings of the executive board. Finally, in 
September 1924 a draft for a National Mu- 
nicipal Code was presented to the Congress of 
German Municipalities. After considerable de- 
bate and criticism by various party groups it 
was transmitted to the government as a basis 
for a national law for the regulation of mu- 
nicipalities. 
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I. The Legal Status of the Cities 

rer. 1. 

Cities are public corporations at law with 
the right of self-government. 

Par. 2. 

Cities are all communes which at the pro- 
mulgation of this law will be governed as 
urban communes. Municipalities which, ac- 
cording to the census, have a population of 
over 10,000 inhabitants have the right to adopt 
this municipal code. How far they are bound 
by it and how far smaller communes are either 
bound or entitled to it is to be decided by 
(Land') state law. 

II. The Tasks of the Cities 

Par. 3. 

Cities are to promote the cultural, ethical, 
physical, and economic welfare of their in- 
habitants. They are authorized to undertake 
voluntarily all duties which may promote the 
welfare of the inhabitants, and which are not 
by law exclusively reserved to other agencies. 

They are the representatives of the public 
local administration. The nation and the state 
(Land') may transfer duties of a local char- 
acter to special local boards in case of state 
necessity only. 

Police administration is one of the tasks be- 
longing to the cities. By State law, the ad- 
ministration of the security police may 
transferred to other authorities. 

Par. 4. 

The cities administer both the affairs dele- 
gated to them by law and those undertaken by 
them voluntarily as autonomous affairs inde- 
pendent without being given instruction by 
either national or state authorities. 

Par. 5. 

Instructions by national or state authorities 
are only legal when the law has expressly re- 
reserved this to them (Auftragsangelegenhei- 
ten (Delegated Affairs.) Security 
considered a delegated affair. 

The instructing authority is responsible for 
the purport of the instructions. All expenses 
in connection with the execution of delegated 
affairs are to be reimbursed to the city. 

In so far as the execution of the delegated 
affairs, property, revenue, contrivances of the 
cities are to be made use of, the decision to do 
so is to be considered as an autonomous affair. 

III. Citizenship 


be 


police is 


Par. 6. 

The totality of the burgesses represents the 
public corporate authority of the city. All 
Germans over twenty years of age, men and 


1 The individual state is called Land. Tr. 
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women, who have resided in the city for six 
months are citizens. All citizens have the 
right to vote for city representatives. (Wahl. 
berechtigung). Citizens over twenty-five years 
of age are entitled to take over offices of honor 
and are eligible (Wahlbarkeit) and duty bound 
to become members of the City Council. 

The exercise of the right of citizenship is re. 
tained by the militia during their service in 
the army. The following are not entitled to 
civil rights (to vote and to be elected): 

1. Those who are under guardianship, per- 
manently and temporarily, or, are mentally 
defective and are under guardianship. 

2. Those who do not possess civil rights. 

The right of citizenship is lost if one for. 
feits his prerogatives. 

rar..7. 

By the decision of the community, members 
of city councils, honorary officials may receive 
a proportionable compensation, and employees 
and laborers may be reimbursed for the loss of 
wages. 

Par. 8. 

Those who refuse, without a justifiable ex- 
cuse, to take over and exercise the office of a 
city representative, or evade other honorary 
municipal offices, may be deprived by the city 
council of the of civil rights 
period not to exceed six years. 

Par. 9. 

By decision of the community, persons who 
have rendered extraordinary services to a city 
may be granted citizenship even if they are 
not residents of that city. By the bestowal of 
honorary citizenship, no new duties are im- 
posed upon the one so honored as far as the 
city is concerned. 


exercise for a 


Through a local ordinance, 
the honorary citizenship can be given a wider 
significance. 
IV. Composition and Competence of 
City Organs 
A. General 

ar. 10. 

The constitutional organs of the city are: 
1. The city representative body (City Council) 

(Stadtverordnetenversammlung Pars. 11-20) 
2. City administrative board 

(Burgermeister Pars. 21-27). 
B. City representative body (City Council). 

Par. 11. 

The city representatives are elected by the 
citizens for a period of four years by univer- 
sal, direct, and secret ballot in accordance with 
the principles of proportional representation. 
The number is to be decided in accordance with 
the size of the city. The details of the election 


(Burgomaster) 
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are to be decided by a state (Land) law. 
Cities up to a million inhabitants must not 
elect more than fifty representatives. The 
manner of voting shall be regulated by na- 
tional law. In the absence of a national law, 
it is within the jurisdiction of state (Land) 
law; in so far as this is not regulated by na- 
tional or state law, it may be regulated by 
local ordinance. 

Par. 12. 

By two-thirds vote of the city council mem- 
bers present, a special new election of the City 
Council may be decreed. 

Par. 13. 

The chairmanship of the City Council as 
well as its committees, is held by the Burgo- 
master with the full right to vote. By state 
(Land) law, it may be decided that city coun- 
cillors (Stadtrate) may attend the meetings of 
the city council and its committees, have a con- 
sulting voice, and also have a right to vote 
upon matters belonging to their particular 
branches. 

Par. 14. 

The meetings of the City Council are public. 
On some occasions executive sessions may be 
held. The debate and decision in regard to the 
exclusion of the public should take place in a 
secret meeting. For the purpose of preparing 
decisions and transaction of certain matters, 
the city council may appoint, out of its num- 
ber, committees. The rules of order of the 
City Council are decided on by municipal or- 
dinance. Members can be excluded from meet- 
ings for offenses committed. The excluded 
member loses the compensation for the time 
for which he is excluded in accordance with 
Par. 7. 

Par. 15. 

The members of the City Council are to be 
free in their votes, and should act only with a 
view for the welfare of the community. They 
are not bound by decisions which were arrived 
at by the curtailment of freedom in the process 
of voting. 

No city representative may take part in the 
deliberations of the council if he has a private 
interest in the business, or the interest of a 
husband or wife or relative or relation by mar- 
riage up to the third degree in question. The 
city representatives should consider confi- 
dential all the business which was entrusted 
to them officially, and which is deemed neces- 
sary by the nature of its contents to be kept 
secret. This also applies to members of the 
city council who have gone out of office. 

Par. 16. 


The city council elects the burgomaster, the 
deputy burgomaster, the city councillors 
(Stadtrate, Beigordneten Pars. 20-22) and the 
honorary officials. 

Par. 17. 

The city council decides in regard to autono- 
mous affairs in all business of the municipality 
in so far as it is not in the competence of the 
executive. 

Par. 18. 

The city council supervises the activities of 
the executive in all business of self-govern- 
ment. It is entitled to receive reports of the 
executions of all their decisions, the expen- 
ditures, revenue of the community. For this 
purpose, they can demand from the executive 
delivery of drafts, especially of public rec- 
ords, accounts, and vouchers. 

Par. 19. 

The city executive is to present to the city 
council an annual report for examination and 
auditing unless the community, by decision, 
designates another department for that pur- 
pose. 

Par. 20. 

Decisions of the city council which are con- 
trary to the law, must be objected to by the 
Burgomaster. This objection is to be presented 
to the city council in the form of a resolution 
supported by argument. This objection sus- 
pends the operation of the ordinance. Ap- 
peals against this action may be entered by the 
city council within two weeks to the adminis- 
trative courts. 

C. Executive Board. 

Par. 21. 

The executive is the burgomaster. He is to 
prepare drafts of ordinances to be introduced 
to the city council, and also execute them. He 
directs the current affairs of the administra- 
tion. 

Par. 22. 

In addition to the burgomaster, there may 
be added deputy burgomasters and salaried 
city councillors, and assistants, who may serve 
as his legal representatives subject to his in- 
structions, yet their right to vote at the meet- 
ings of the city council or its committees shall 
not be interfered with. The number and the 
order of succession, and the legal substitution 
for the burgomaster shall be decided by the 
community. 

Par. 23. 

In case there is no salaried deputy burgo- 
master, the burgomaster himself, or a city 
councillor is to be a salaried employee. 

The salaried burgomasters and city council- 
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lors are to be chosen for a period of twelve 
years. 

Only those persons may be elected who have 
the qualifications to hold office of honor. Resi- 
dence in the city is not a necessary qualifi- 
cation. 

The paid burgomaster and the paid city coun- 
cillors have the privilege of being pensioned 
after the period of their service which has ter- 
minated either by non-reelection or by justi- 
fied refusal to accept reelection. They are not 
required to accept a reelection under less fa- 
vorable conditions than have been offered to 
them heretofore. 

Cities having a population of over twenty- 
five thousand must employ a paid city coun- 
cillor who has the right to serve as a judge, 
and who is qualified for the higher adminis- 
trative positions in case the burgomaster him- 
self lacks these qualifications. 

The state (Land) law may authorize the elec- 
tion of a burgomaster by popular vote. 

Par. 24. 

Honorary burgomasters may be elected in ac- 
cordance with the principle of proportional 
representation for the period of the duration 
of the city council. They exercise their office 
until their successor is inaugurated. Those 
are qualified who are eligible to hold honorary 
office in municipalities. 

Par. 25. 

The burgomaster conducts and superintends 
the administration and allots the business 
among the deputy burgomasters and the city 
councillors. He is the superior of the deputy 
burgomasters, city councillors, officials, em- 
ployees, and laborers. 


Par. 26. 

The burgomaster administers the police and 
the delegated affairs. (Auftragangelegen- 
heiten). 

Par. 27. 


The burgomaster represents the city in all 
external affairs. The public declaration of the 
burgomaster serves also as the manifestation 
of the will of the municipality. 


V. Administrative Committees 

Par. 28. 

For the purpose of administration and super- 
vision of special branches, as well as the 
execution of individual business, administrative 
committees (Deputationen, Commissionen, 
Kuratorien) may be employed by the decision 
of the community. 

These committees consist of the burgomas- 
ter, city councillor, or some member of the city 
council. Citizens who are qualified to be 
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elected as members of the city council ar 
eligible to serve in this capacity. 

The burgomaster appoints the city counejl. 
lor, the member to represent the city counej 
and other members are appointed by the city 
council. 

The burgomaster 
presiding officer. 

The burgomaster is entitled at any time to 
take over the chairmanship. The adminis. 
trative committees are organs of the city ex. 
ecutive and are subject to his regulations. For 
the rest, their authority, especially their right 
to represent the municipality officially can be 
regulated by the decision of the community, 

The members of the administrative com. 
mittees are regulated by Par. 15, Section 3. 

VI. Officials 


(or city councillor) is the 





Par. 29. 

The cities, in order to carry out their gov- 
ernmental functions, are required to create 
the necessary official positions. The profes. 
sional officials are entitled to pensions and the 
care of their dependents. The details are de 
cided by national law. 

The compensation is to be determined by 
city ordinance. 


VIII. Financial 


Administration 





Par. 30. 

The foundation of the financial administra: | 
tion is the budget which is determined in ad- | 
vance for every fiscal year by city ordinance. 

Par. 31. 

The city may call on the inhabitants for 
public contributions (taxes) and for the rem 
dering of personal service. The circle of those 
who are subject to this duty, the apportion- | 
ment and extent of the contributions (taxes),| 
and the liability of service are to be decided} 
by local ordinance. 

Par. 32. 

Loans are to be undertaken only, as a rule} 
for revenue-yielding enterprises or for plants 
of a lasting kind. 
for a sinking 


Provision should be made 
fund. The supervisory board 
can object to a loan decided on by the com 
munity within a period of fourteen days after 


communication. Further procedure is rege! 
lated by state (Land) law. 
VIII. Municipal Enterprises 
Par. 33. 
Municipal enterprises (gas works, wate 


works, electricity, tramways, slaughter houses, 
markets, municipal farms, etc.) may by city 
ordinance be ordered to be managed by spe 
cial and more flexible regulations. 

Par. 34. 
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Cities are authorized, in so far as it is in 
accordance with the welfare of the community, 
to prescribe through ordinances that the in- 
habitants be required to join in certain com- 
mon, generally useful utilities. 

Especially can they be required to join and 
to make use of city drainage, waterworks, 
garbage collection, street cleaning, and burial 
of the dead. 

National law regulates the authority of the 
cities to take over privately managed under- 
takings into municipal ownership, but in or- 
der to create a monopoly in a particular util- 
ity, the city is to have the right to forbid the 
establishment or continuation of similar, pri- 
yate undertakings. 

IX. Local Ordinances 

Par. 36. 

In order to enable the cities to carry out the 
municipal tasks, they are permitted to pass 
local ordinances within the limits of national 
and state law. 

Local ordinances are passed by the decision 
of the municipality. They must be promul- 
gated in the usual local manner. The manner 
of promulgation may be regulated by local or- 
dinance. 

Par. 37. 

Local ordinances do not need the confirmation 
by, nor are they subject to the veto of state 
authorities, unless it is expressly provided 
for in the municipal code or in the national 
and state laws. 

The state supervisory board can object 
within a period of fourteen days after in- 
formation. 

a. Local ordinances in regard to police. 

b. Local ordinances as to Par. 31. 

c. Local ordinances as to Par. 34, with the 
exception of Sec. 2. 

Further procedure, after the objection has 
been raised, is regulated by state (Land) law. 

Par. 38. 

The burgomaster is empowered, after ascer- 
taining the particular details of the provision 
of the state (Land) law, to impose fines on the 
violators of these ordinances and see to it that 
these provisions are enforced. 

X. State Supervision 

Par. 39. 

State supervision over the cities is to be 
exercised through the state (Land). This is 
also applicable when state supervision affects 


matters which are regulated by national law. 


State supervision relates solely to authority 
designated in Pars. 40-42. 
Par. 40. 


The state supervisory board may examine 
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whether or not an existing law has been 

violated, and object to the ordinance which 

violates that law. This objection has the effect 
of suspending the operation of the ordinance. 

Par. 41. 

In case the city neglects to fulfill its legal 
obligations, the supervisory board may order 
after ascertaining the details of the provision 
of state law, the inclusion of the necessary 
expenditure in the budget, provide for the dis- 
bursement or non-disbursement of an expen- 
diture, and for the taking in hand the trans- 
action of business which was to have been per- 
formed by the city. 

Par. 42. 

The highest state board can order the dis- 
solution of the city council if there is no other 
way to bring about an orderly conduct of the 
business of the city. 

Par. 43. 

There is to be no confirmation of the ap- 
pointment of the city executive and city of- 
ficials by the state authorities. 

Par. 44. 

The state (Land) law regulates the manner 
in which the state is to exercise its super- 
vision. 

The cities can appeal against individual in- 
stances of exercise of supervisory acts in ac- 
cordance with Pars. 39-42, and ask for a de- 
cision of the administrative courts. 

XL. Annexation 

Par. 45. 

Annexations in which a city participates en- 
sues. 

a. Upon passing of concurrent resolutions of 
the participating municipalities and by the 
decision of appropriate state (Land) au- 
thority. 

b. When lacking in agreement by state (Land) 
law. 

The annexation establishes a complete trans- 
fer of the annexed community into the legal 
conditions of the annexing community. For 
the rest the matter of legal procedure as well 
as that of financial settlement, is regulated by 
state (Land) law. 

With the consolidation all the local ordin- 
ances of the community consolidated with 
become valid in the annexed areas, unless by 
decisions of the communities, or by state law 
it is decided to the contrary. 

XII. State Legislation 

Par. 46. 

In so far as this law does not provide to the 
contrary, the regulation of the state (Land) 
laws remain in force. 
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The German Municipal Association 


The Most Important Organizations of the German Municipalities and 
Their Services Are Described and Compared 


By ERWIN STEIN, General Secretary of the Association for Municipal Management and 
Berlin, Friedenau, Germany 
Translated by B. W. Maxwell, Professor of European History and Citizenship, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans 


Politics. 


HE German municipal unions, and also 

those organizations which are individually 

designated as cities, rural communes, 
circles, etc., have for the most part formed 
themselves into associations and unions in or- 
der to secure the general advancement of wel- 
fare and the interests of their members. We 
are dealing here throughout with voluntary 
combinations and a geographically widely dis- 
tributed membership. It is necessary to em- 
phasize this, as in accordance with German 
municipal law, it is possible to form a union 
by virtue of special laws for the purpose of 
executing definite purposes 
Zkeckverbinde) (ad hoc 
these do not come 
point. 

The designation of the above mentioned 
unions differs. The names appearing most 
frequently are: Congress of Municipalities 
(Stadtetag) but also Union of Cities (Stidte- 
bund), Associatior of Cities (Stadteveingung), 
Congress of Communes (Gemeindetag), Con- 
gress of Rural Circles (Landreistag), Union 
of Rural Communes (Landgemeindeverband), 
ete. 


(as for instance 
unions. Tr.) but 
into consideration at this 


Classification of German Municipal 
Organizations 


A classification of municipal unions in Ger- 
many would first of all consider those which 
extend all over the Republic and which doubt- 
less represent the “Lead” in the organization 
activities in this field, and consequently very 
often they are designated as the leading or 
main unions which are as follows: (the num- 
ber of affiliated cities and unions are hereby 
given) : 

The German Congress of Municipalities : 

25,000 and 760 smaller cities as well as congresses of 


All cities above 


rural and provincial municipalities. 
The National Union of Cities 

cities): 1300 cities with branches in every province. 
The of Rural Without 

directly affiliated members, composed of unions which 


only. 


(Association of smaller 


German Congress Communes : 


are to be found in individual German states 


The German Congress of Rural Circles: Composed of 
all rural circles in all German states. 
For the rest only those municipal communes will he 
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considered which are to be found in individual states of 
the German Republic, and they are as follows: 


The Prussian Congress of Municipalities: All Prussigs 
cities over 25,000 and 500 smaller cities as well » 
12 provincial congresses of municipalities. 

Union of Prussian Rural Communes: About 20,009 


members 
The 
Prussian 
with 32, 
The National Association of Employers of German Com. 


various 


of Rural 
circles, 14 


with branches in provinces. 


All the 433 


(district) 


Prussian Congress Circles : 


rural provincial unions 


3 millions of inhabitants. 


munes: Consists of 26 rural and provincial associa. 


tions of employers and 26 branches. 


The Union of Badensian Cities: Consists of 66 member 


The Union of Badensian Communes: Consists of 14 
communes. 
The Association of Badensian Cities: Consists of lf 


cities. 


The Union of Bavarian Cities: Consists of 228 members 
Ts. 


Association of Bavarian Rural Communes: Consists of 
5,301 members and one branch. 

Conference of Brunswick Burgomasters: Consists of 
all 14 Brunswick cities. 


Consists of 7 
Unions). 
Municipalities : 


Hessian Congress of Rural Communes: 


members and 18 branches (Circle 


The 
9 members. 


Congress of Lippian Consists of 


Congress of Mecklenburg Municipalities: Consists of a 


membership of 53 cities. 


Congress of Meiningen Municipalities: Consists of # 


members. 


Congress of Upper Silesian Municipalities: Consists of 


32 members. 


Union of Oldenburg Communes: Consists of 108 mem 





bers. 


The Saxon Congress of Municipalities: 


members. 

The Union of Thuringian Cities Consists of 108 mem 
bers. 

The Tariff Association of Thuringian Communes and 
Circles: Consists of 41 members. 


Accident Insurance Company of Thuringian Circles and 


Communes: Consists of 45 members 

The Wurttemberg Congress of Municipalities: Com 
sists of 22 members and 3 branches 

The Wurttemberg Congress of Communes Consists of 
1500 communes. 


Finally there is to be considered municipal | 


unions which have developed within the bound- 
aries of large states like Prussia. 
State Municipal Unions 
In Prussia there is to be found a municipal 
congress in almost every province which are 
as follows: 


Consists of 70] 
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The Association of Independent Cities of 
Hanover—18 members; The Municipal Union 
of the Cities of Hesse-Waldeck—63 members; 
The Association of the Cities of Nassau—%9 
members; East Prussian Congress of Munici- 
palities—76 members; The Pomeranian Con- 
gress of Municipalities—64 members; The 
Congress of Municipalities of Posania—West 
Prussia—25 members; The Rhine Province 
Congress of Municipalities—42 members and 
one branch; The Union of Cities and Rural 
Circles of Occupied Territory—134 members; 
The Union of the Cities of the Rhenish Pro- 
yince—118 members; Congress of Municipali- 
ties of the Province of Saxony and the Free 
State of Anhalt—37 members; Association of 
Cities of Saxony-Anhalt—110 members; The 
Congress of the Cities of Westphalia; The Si- 
lesian Congress of Municipalities composed of 
128 cities and 19 rural communes and three 
branches; The Congress of the Municipalities 
of Middle Silesia—48 members; Lower Silesia 
Union of Cities—48 members; Schleswig-Hol- 
stein Union of Cities—46 members. 








The his‘ory, organization, etc., of communes 
and unions of municipalities is to be found in 
a special article by Meyer-Liilmann, Assessor 
of the German Congress of Municipalities, 
published in the Handwérterbuch Der Kom- 
munalwissenschaft (Encyclopedia of Local 
Government. Tr.) This article ought to be 
of great interest to those who intend to make 
a study of German Municipal affairs. 


The Municipal Year Book published annu- 
ally by Chief Burgomaster Finke of Griinburg 
and General Secretary Erwin Stein gives a 
survey of useful information in regard to the 
congresses of municipalities and offers a com- 
plete presentation of research work performed 
by the larger municipal unions. 


History of Municipal Unions 


In regard to the history of municipal unions 
it might be said that for years the state au- 
thorities did not favor the organization of city 
unions, etc. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century unions of this character were orga- 
nized but soon disappeared. Among those now 
in existence the Hanover union of cities may 
be considered the oldest as it was founded in 
1866 and this was followed by organization 
of associations in Saxony, Thuringia, Bran- 
denburg, Pomerania, Westphalia, Baden, 
Brunswick, the Rhenish province, Upper Si- 
lesia, etc. Most of the unions were organized 
later on as for example the German Congress 
of Municipalities in 1905, the National Union 
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of Cities in 1910, the German Congress of 
Rural Communes in 1919, and the Union of 
German Rural Circles in 1916. 


The real reasons for this amalgamation are 
to be found in the desire to consolidate the 
kindred groups in order to encourage the ex- 
change of ideas and, in the relationship with 
the outside world, to present a united ener- 
getic attitude. In regard to the legal status of 
the union Meyer-Liilmann points out “where- 
as there are no general legal or public legal 
provisions made for these unions at the pres- 
ent time, even if they have received, lately in 
an increasing degree, recognition by legal and 
general governmental authorities in a variety 
of particularly important cases. If one con- 
siders however the unions with regard to their 
origin as well as their position in public and 
state life they are characterized by the follow- 
ing: first of all they have grown out of the 
constitutional guarantee of the self-govern- 
ment law of the municipalities and groups of 
municipalities, (compare article 147 of the 
Republican Constitution of 1919 and article 70 
of the Constitution of the Free State of Prus- 
sia of 1920). For when a number of com- 
munes organize themselves for the purpose of 
discussing the advancement of interests com- 
mon to them, and with such we are always 
dealing, we find in them an emanation of the 
municipal self-government laws. Further- 
more, it is to be taken into consideration that 
the unions are composed exclusively of public 
municipal corporations at law, and finally their 
purposes and problems and activity are con- 
centrated in the public field as they are deal- 
ing exclusively with questions in regard to the 
welfare of communes and not with private 
undertakings of an economic or ideal kind. 
Such associations must be differentiated from 
private corporations, .a point which is very 
often neglected in the consideration of the sub- 
ject. It might be possible to designate these 
unions in a certain sense as communal self- 
government corporations of unwritten public 
law. They are corporations of self-govern- 
ment peculiar in kind and of a higher grade. 
In contrast to municipal unions which have 
been organized by the authority of a state law 
permitting local consolidation, they rest upon 
a consolidation assumed voluntarily. To be 
sure these unions are in accordance with geo- 
graphic and political point of view.” 


Organization of Municipal Unions 


Naturally the superstructure of the union 
organ is gererally built upon harmonious lines. 
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The main session, the executive board, the 
executive committee, are uniformly repre- 
sented. The vote is regulated in accordance 
with the population, and thus, for example, 
the smaller communes receive one vote, the 
larger two or more votes. In smaller unions 
one finds often equal votes for all cities of 
any size. 

The executive board takes charge of the cur- 
rent business of the union and is composed in 
most cases of from ten to twenty-four mem- 
bers. Its election and its augmentation is 
regulated by the constitution. In order to 
lighten the burden of the business manage- 
ment in a great many cases there is elected in 
addition to the executive committee a smaller 
business managing committee which often 
of‘only two or three persons. Of 
special importance are also the special com- 
mittees in which a large circle of technically 
trained representatives co-operate (financial 
committee, school committee, etc., of the Ger- 
man Congress of Municipalities). 


consists 


Activities of Municipal Unions 

A real picture of the activity of the Muni- 
cipal Unions can only be obtained after one 
has throughout a number of years followed the 
work of these unions and can draw that way 
a tabular summary of the work. It is impos- 
sible within the scope of this article to pub- 
lish such an extensive work, yet we will give 
in this place examples of the activities of last 
year. 

In the last report from the work of the Ger- 
man and Prussian Congresses of Municipali- 
ties by Chief Burgomaster Mitzlaff, Business 
Manager of the German Congress of Munic- 
palities, is shown, although the affairs of the 
German and Prussian Congresses of Munivci- 
palities are not differentiated, the working ex- 
tent of the business department, namely the 
number of incoming and outgoing matter in 
the last year: 


Incoming Outgoing 


Mail Matter Printed Matter 


1922 28,990 29.038 78,521 
1923 45,638 43,587 76,497 
1924 30,687 31.859 75,220 


and the number of (sent out by the German 
Congress of Municipalities) petitions to the 
ministries and parliaments as well as circu- 
lar letters to the members: 


Petitions 


To the Ministries 


Circular 


To the Parliament 


Letters 


1922 40 221 441 
1923 45 238 502 
1924 19 146 340 
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The publication of business important to the 
membership, excepting the current communi- 
cations through typed circular letters is fur- 
nished through the monthly appearing “Mit- 
teilungen des Deutschen Stidtetages” (The 
Communications of the German Congress of 
Municipalities). Larger printed matter ap- 
pears in the form of printed stenographic re- 
ports in regard to the proceedings of the plen- 
ary sessions and chief committees. 

The report in regard to the National As- 
sociation of Cities submitted by Dr. Haekel, 
Business Manager and Syndik of the National 
Union of Cities, states that whereas the larger 
Prussian 1896 organized 
themselves in a Prussian Congress of Munici- 
palities and the large cities of Germany did 
the same for the purpose of representation of 
mutual interest, until 1910 the organization of 
smaller 
form of 


cities already in 


and intermediate cities were in the 
smaller which did not 
extend beyond the district of a province. The 
realization that the special interests of inter- 
mediate and smaller municipalities can be rep- 
resented to the state and nation only through 
a powerful organization, led to the founding 
in March, 1910, of the National Union of Ger- 


Cities. 


associations 


man This association since June 1, 
1918, has taken the name of the National 
Union of Cities. It includes at the present 


time over 1300 small and intermediate cities 
representing the entire German Reich. In it 
are incorporated the Bavarian Union of Cities, 
the Baden Association of Cities, as well as the 
Hessian Congress of Municipalities. The 
President of the union is Chief Burgomaster 
Dr. Belian of Ejilenburg. 

Since September, 1918, the union has had a 
business office of its own in Berlin and since 
February, 1925, has been located in its own 
building. The conduct of the office 
is in charge of the Business and 
Syndik—Dr. Haekel. 


business 
Manager 


The National Union of Cities 


All smaller and intermediate cities up to 
10,000 inhabitants are eligible to membership 
in the National Union of cities. The member 
cities of every state, of every Prussian pro- 
vince, of all districts belonging 


to one state may form branches or provincial 


consolidated 


In addition to the executive board 
there is an 


committees. 
of the union executive committee 
which is to be consulted in important transac- 
tions and which meets under the direction of 
the executive board. 

ion of the entire membership of July 3, 


Consequent to the decis- 
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the executive board is authorized to invite a 
number of members of Parliament to serve 
as a Parliamentary council in the meetings of 
the executive board or the business managing 
boards when questions of importance are dis- 
cussed. 


For fifteen years the union has fought for 
the independence and economic prosperity of 
the smaller and intermediate cities and has 
been successful in protecting its members from 
many an injury. The business office in Berlin 
represents the interests of all the members as 
well as the interests of the individual city 
member at all national and state governmental 
bureaus, at the Parliaments, and in the press. 
All governmental headquarters, all economic 
unions and committees consult the union as 
to its opinions. Legal advisory and technical 
advisory bureaus of the union aim to render 
assistance to the members. A reference li- 
brary and a collection of local ordinances are 
always at the disposal of the members. The 
official organ, the Municipal Review—which 
has been fitted out in accordance with the 
needs of the profession, instructs the members 
in regard to all important municipal questions. 
In addition to that there is a special informa- 
tion bureau organized which serves to inform 
the city members in the fastest manner in 
regard to such affairs which, due to the con- 
fidential character, cannot be published in the 
Municipal Review. 


It is self-evident the National Union of 
Cities takes no part in partisan or religious 
activities. Its purpose is solely to bring to 
an expression the public and economic inter- 
ests of the intermediate and smaller cities as 
far as the policy forming authorities of the 
states and nation are concerned, and to assist 
with counsel and deed the city members in the 
execution of their many sided affairs. The 
present age bears witness that an individual 
is impotent and only the group can make 
itself heard. An opportunity for real activity 
presented itself to the union in the prepara- 
tion of the vaiuation and national tax- 
ation laws which are of greatest importance to 
municipal administration. With the inaugura- 
tion of the Prussian administrative financial 
reforms the fight for the existence of munici- 
pal government in its relation to the state and 
other bodies of self-government will have to 
be continued in a most vigorous manner. The 
problem of the equalization of school taxation 
In all 


questions 


new 


will also need considerable watching. 
these questions which are largely 
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of life and death for the municinal govern- 
ments, the National Union of Cities and its 
sister organization, the Congress of German 
Municipalities, demand energetically the guar- 
antee of the rights of self-government. 

The Congress of Rural Communes 

Ex-Business Manager Dr. Kuth reports in 
regard to the German Congress of Rural Com- 
munes: 

The German Congress of Rural Communes 
is a national union of communal associations 
of individual states of Germany which essen- 
tially comprise rural communes. This limita- 
tion of the circle of members had to be chosen 
because in individual states associations which 
are mainly composed of rural communes have 
also cities in their membership. 

The German Congress of Rural Communes 
holds at least every two years a regular ses- 
sion of members. The first meeting was called 
in 1922 in Esse, the second took place in the 
fall of 1924 in connection with the annual ses- 
sion of the Wurttemberg Communal Conzress 
at Stuttgard. 

The executive board is composed of dele- 
gates from member unions appointed for four 
years by their respective organizations who 
may be recalled and supplanted by their as- 
sociations. 

The task of the German Congress of Rural 
Communes is to look after the welfare of the 
communes belonging to it, and to protect the 
interests especially in the field of legislation 
and administration, and to encourage the ac- 
quisition of information and the development 
of administrative organization among them 
selves. This union has been very active in 
that respect in the past year. 


The Congress of Rural Circles 
Dr. Constantin, the director of the German 
and Prussian Congresses of Rural Circles re- 
ports as follows: 


The German Congress of Rural Circles is 
the central office and central representative of 
the rural circles of all German cities. Rural 
circles according to the constitution are the 
subdivisions variously named in the several 
German states. They are called circles in 
Prussia, Hesse, Thuringia, Brunswick, Anhalt, 
Waldeck, Schaumburg-Lippe; districts in Ba- 
varia; union of districts in Saxony; govern- 
mental public corporations in Wurttemburg; 
district unions in Baden; administrative dis- 
tricts in Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklen- 


burg-Strelitz and Lippe; the governmental 
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and communal unions in Lubeck and Olden- 
burg, and in the rural districts of the Free 
Cities. The rural circles in the aforemen- 
tioned sense are united in the individual Ger- 
man states into state associations, out of 
which there is in turn formed the German 
Congress of Rural Circles. In its executive 
board every state union is represented by a 
delegate named by it. Every state union sends 
delegates to the main meetings, the number of 
which is designated in accordance with popu- 
lation. The presiding officer is the President 
of the German Congress of Rural Circles. The 
director of the Berlin office of the Prussian 
Congress also manages the German .Congress 
of Rural Circles. 

The activity of the German Congress of 
Rural Circles falls essentially in three fields: 

1. Information to the individual administra- 
tions of Rural Circles and the exchange of 
opinions and experiences and activities among 
each other. 

2. The representation of the general inter- 
ests of the Circle Communes at government 
bureaus, parliaments and the public, that is, 
the co-operation in legislation and administra- 
tion in the interest of rural self-government. 

3. The representation of all the Rural Cir- 
cles through official positions of members in 
government bureaus, assessors, public and pri- 
vate organizations which are active in the ad- 
ministration and in the economic fields as well 
as in other public fields. 

In this connection it is to be said that the 
German Cities and Communal Unions, not 
only belong to the so called communal cen- 
tral associations but are also connected with 
large associations which have singled out of 
the extensive working fields of the communes 
problems in which they are specially inter- 
ested. We are mentioning hereby the National 
Association of Employers of German Munici- 
palities and Communal Unions. The purpose 
of this union and its state and provincial as- 
sociation is the protection of the mutual in- 
terests of the members as employers and the 
bringing about of an equalization of economic 
interests between the members and their em- 
ployees. 


The Union for Municipal Management 
and Municipal Politics 
Finally there is also a Union for Municipal 
Management and Municipal Politics. 
For the purpose of encouraging and uniting 
of all scientific and practical works in the field 
of municipal management and municipal 


politics, a number of German cities, rural com- 

munes, administrative circles, higher municipal 

offices have united in a union which is called 

“The Union for Municipal Management and 

Municipal Politics,” (Verein fiir Kommunal- 

wirtschaft und Kommunalpolitik). The union 

especially aims to accomplish the following 
tasks. 

1. For the exchange of experience and the 
encouragement of research in the follow- 
ing fields: 

Finance, taxation, public welfare, police 
and civil service, schools, workers’ politics, 
poor, the care of school children, popular 
education, infancy, public baths, the fight 
against alcoholism and tuberculosis, den- 
tal care of school children, the fight 
against social diseases, and all other simi- 
lar things which in the German cities and 
communal unions are applicable to the in- 
terest and public welfare. 

The following fields are also to be considered: 
Electric power, communication, gas and 
water works, fire fighting, street and road 
building, disinfection, hospitals, life-sav- 
ing and general city sanitation, public 
baths, drainage, slaughter houses, disposal 
of garbage as well as related fields. 

2. To organize and support a technical infor- 
mation bureau which would give informa- 
tion free of charge in all fields of techni- 
cal knowledge. 


3. To organize and support legal information 
bureaus which would give advice free on 
all legal questions which are of impor- 
tance to communal activity. 


—_ 


.To publish books and pamphlets which 
would be available to the members either 
free or at moderate prices. To provide 
a library at the business office. These 
contrivances would lighten the work of 
the members in all questions of theory 
and practice. The association would fur- 
thermore send out to its members the offi- 
cial organ “Zeitschrift fiir Kommunalwirt- 
schaft” which is published every two 
weeks. The members receive this publi- 
cation free of charge. 

This association has been joined by more than 
one thousand German cities, rural circles, 
rural communes, and leaders of the work in 
municipal management and municipal politics. 
In the fifteen years of its activity the associa- 
tion had extraordinarily encouraging success. 


(Continued on page 546) 
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The Professional Associations of German 
Communal Officials 


These Organizations Have Had an Interesting Development and Render 
Valuable Services to Their Members 


By D. C. MUNKEL, Business Manager, Professional Union of Communal 
Officials of Germany 
Translated by B. W. Maxwell, Professor of European History and Citizenship, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. 


N order to make clear the professional or- 
ganization of burgomasters and the ad- 
vantages to the members of the organiza- 

tion, it will be necessary to discuss the de- 
velopment of the associations of the higher 
officials. Among the higher officials are in- 
cluded all those who are university graduates 
and those who, like the burgomasters of cities, 
find themselves in positions which are reck- 
oned among the higher service. The per- 
centage of those who have had no higher edu- 
cation occupying the higher positions is ex- 
ceedingly small; in many associations as those 
of the clergymen, judges and advanced teachers 
(philologists) there are none. 

Until the very last years of the World War 
there had existed no common organization of 
higher officials; the unions which existed be- 
fore that time, were limited to individual de- 
partmental groups, as for instance the “Con- 
ference of Prussian Normal School Principals” 
and the “United 
Guardians.” 


Prussian Custodians and 


Organization of the Federation 

In February of 1918 the Berlin Society of 
Philologists, concerned about the inner political 
development of the German nation, proposed 
to the associations of the higher professional 
circles, the union of all intellectual workers for 
the joint protection of their interests. The ap- 
peal found a universal, active response, even 
in the circles of the “free” professions. It 
was decided for reasons of expediency to be- 
gin with, to include only the higher officials, 
since it would be easier to unite those of- 
ficials whose interests were similar, rather than 
to have extended the circle to include the free 
professions with their varied interests. 

In the meantime, they held on to the plan 
in principle to organize at some definite time, 
to include all academic professional groups. 
In spite of many initial impulses, however, the 
plan has remained to this time solely the union 
of higher officials. 


The meeting for purpose of organization of 
the federation took place on October 8, 1918 
and the name chosen for the new association 
was (“Bund héherer Beamter”) Federation of 
Higher Officials. According to the constitu- 
tion, the Federation was to represent its mem- 
bers in all common professional and economic 
matters and to promote their interest; all 
partisan activity of a political nature was ex- 
cluded, but the members of the federation were 
to remain within their own parties in the in- 
terests of higher officialdom. 

The federation was represented by an ex- 
ecutive committee of not more than nine mem- 
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bers; this body convoked the representative 
Diet (Vertrdtertag) at least once a year. 
Voting in the executive committee was by 
heads; in the representative Diet the affiliated 
associations had one vote for each unit of 500. 
The dues were 10 pfennig a year for every 
member; those individuals who could still be 
admitted at that time without membership in 
any other union paid 3 marks (the dollar was 
worth 7.95 marks when the first dues were 
paid). 

Without any organization other than that 
of the associations already existing, the fed- 
eration presented a rallying point for all higher 
officials ready to join. At the beginning of 
1919 there were 23 associations with approxi- 
mately 30,000 members and a few unattached 
members. Only rarely were communal of- 
ficials members of the federation. 

The federation energetically protected the 
rights of higher officialdom which had been 
especially menaced by the Revolution in No- 
vember 1918. The higher officials were, at 
that time, threatened with a demotion into 
ranks which were not in keeping with their 
training and experience and which, under the 
lower salaries, placed them in a position lower 
than that of the working classes who had no 
regard for the employer and no consideration 
for the welfare of all, used every means of 
coercion within their reach to enforce their 
demands. 

The feeling of community of interest en- 
gendered in the members of the federation with 
other officials of the nation, of the states, and 
communes. The union of higher officials de- 
cided to join the Association of German Of- 
ficials (Deutscher Beamtenbund) as a cor- 
porate body; which was predominantly an as- 
sociation of middle and lower officials. It be- 
came increasingly evident, however, that the 
interests of the higher officials did not find a 
sufficient support here; there existed further- 
more, a difference in view-point between the 
higher officials and the others, which culmin- 
ated in the so-called “Kapp-Putsch of March 
1920.”* The intermediate and lower officials 
asserted the right to strike, while the higher 
officials repudiated it as destructive to the 
state. In this way the break came; the Asso- 
ciation of German Officials excluded the Union 
of Higher Officials from its membership. 
Moreover, the work of the U. H. O. was ren- 
dered more difficult because, on account of the 
relatively small membership when compared 
to the associations of the intermediate and 
lower officials, as well as those of employees 
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and laborers, the U. H. O. did not belong to 
the so-called central associations (Spitzver- 
banden) and therefore could take no part in 
the negotiations with the national government 
and the parliamentary committees. 
Winning Recognition 

It was essential to attain the position of such 
a central organization. The first achievement 
in this direction came when the representa- 
tives of the U. H. O. were recognized and 
granted a hearing by all the competent par- 
liamentary committees and ministries in a 
manner temporarily satisfactory, although not 
jointly with the members of the central dsso- 
ciations. The actuality of their achievements, 
the constant regard for the interests of the 
state as a preeminent aim, and the suppres- 
sion of their own unrealizable wishes on the 
part of the membership, soon won for them a 
recognition of their position from all quarters, 
Eventually, although under the protests of the 
central associations, it became customary to 
draw them into conferences with the former. 
Clever tactics accomplished the rest, and in 
June 1921 the committee on officials of the 
Reichstag resolved to invite the U. H. O. jointly 
with the central associations, and to confer 
with all those who accepted the invitation. On 
June 20th, the national cabinet decreed that 
the Minister of Finance could himself decide 
with what organizations he wished to confer. 
Since that time the U. H. O. has been included 
in the conferences held with the central asso- 
ciations; by which means the U. H. O. at- 
tained the rank of a central association (Spitz- 
verband). The federation now had 54,000 
members, an insignificant number compared 
to the millions of the other central organiza- 
tions; but their strong feeling of fellowship, 
the definiteness of their aims and the unity of 
their determination had successfully combatted 
the millions. 


Development of the Association 

The members of the Professional Associa- 
tion of Higher Municipal Officers of Germany 
(Berufsverein der héheren kommunalbeamten 
Deutschlands E. V.) have been added to the 
54,000 since the close of 1919, at that time 
about 2400 in number. The marked effects of 
the revolution, especially upon the communes 
and the communal associations, had caused a 
great number of burgomasters, town-council- 
ors and higher officials trained in the law and 
technical branches in the cities, provinces and 


* An attempt to overthrow the then existing government. 
Tr. 
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circles to unite in order to create a bulwark for 
their interests. Numerous burgomasters etc. 
had been crowded out of office, particularly by 
the workers and soldiers councils, without any 
intervention whatsoever from the weak state 
government. Moreover, as a consequence of 
the enlarged suffrage, there was a great danger 
that in the selection of higher professional of- 
ficials of the communal administration, a con- 
stantly increasing number of factors other 
than ability, thoroughness and expert knowl- 
edge would be taken into consideration, namely 
membership in a particular political party. 
In consequence of this, serious blunders had 
ensued. On the other hand, the Professional 
Union of Higher Communal Officers recog- 
nized the necessity of preserving a higher of- 
ficialdom which was unimpeachable and which 
had been well trained in higher state insti- 
tutions of the country (universities, technical 
schools, veterinarian colleges) which would at 
the same time be non-partisan and imbued 
with its responsibility to the general public, 
more particularly in the communes and in 
other self-governing bodies, as a necessity of 
the state. To this end it seemed essential 
to afford security to the high communal official 
in his official and social position; he had to be 
assured complete economic independence, his 
career must afford him sufficient prospects of 
attaining to responsible and leading positions. 
Whether these aims were not realizable in 
the pattern of already existing organizations 
was a question which was considered at the 
time. It was asserted that the higher com- 
munal officers should not withdraw themselves 
from contact with the intermediate and lower 
officials, who were already organized into a 
strong association. Other recommended join- 
ing the association of higher administrative 
officials of the state (Verband der héheren 
staatlichen Verwaltungbeamten). But the 
opinion very correctly predominated that the 
interests of the higher communal officers often 
deviated too radically from those of the inter- 
mediate and lower officials, not only in ques- 
tions of salary, but also regarding their legal 
status in relation to the employing authorities 
in respect to terms of appointment, to training 
and selection. There was moreover a feeling 
that the higher officials would be submerged 
in the large numbers of intermediate and 
lower officials in this association. The same 
argument was used against joining the asso- 
ciation of higher administrative officials of the 
state, namely that of the divergence of inter- 
ests, and to it was added the consideration that 


their interests also often lacked every point of 
contact, and that the danger of predominant 
influence of state officials due to the strength 
of greater numbers was a fact not to be under- 
estimated. There was therefore, only one pos- 
sibility of coming near the specified goal; the 
organization into a separate federation. 

At this point two questions arose as to who 
should be included in the new association. 
Membership was to be urged upon all higher 
communal officials, whether in the service of 
city, province, commune, circle or other local 
organization, upon officials of institutions 
(public legal corporations) such as Savings 
Banks, State Banks, communal insurance insti- 
tutions, etc. To the higher officials were to be 
added those who were permanently employed 
by private contract service, and as a matter 
of course, all those who had already been pen- 
sioned. It was thought advisable and subse- 
quent events have proved it correct, to draw 
the boundaries as generously as possible, in 
order to unite all circles which were: related 
by common interests and which might on oc- 
casion be compelled to present a united front 
and thereby prevent a dimunition of the power 
of those in the same position through the ir- 
reconcilable differences of opinion and diverg- 
ing policies. 

Organization of the Federation 

The following organs of the federation were 
provided: an executive board, a representative 
assembly which was to meet annually, a cen- 
tral office with a chief business manager, and 
state, district and local groups. The latter 
were to promote the spirit of fellowship, to 
serve as an information bureau for the central 
office, to deal with interested bodies and to 
serve as mediator for the central office in 
local matters. The state and district groups 
were to have similar functions. The forma- 
tion of professional special groups might take 
place only after the most searching exami- 
nation to find out if they are warranted by 
the executive committee, since it was feared 
that friction and difficulties would ensue, judg- 
ing by past experience, particularly between 
the jurists and the technologists. As a mat- 
ter of fact, only two groups were organized, 
that of the Chief Rangers (Oberférster) and 
that of the higher provincial officials. In both 
cases, the fact that many of these officials 
were scattered over the whole country pro- 
duced a condition which made a purely local 
organization out of the question. It must, 
however, be stated that the professional 
unions do not intend to prevent the formation 
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of such vocational unions as the Association 
of Chief Officials of Municipal Public Works 
of German Cities and even maintains a cor- 
respondence with them. Only such a feder- 
ation is a proceeding which is extra consti- 
tutional as far as the professional union is 
concerned. This point of view is facilitated 
by the fact that professional federations have 
entirely different purposes and aims, i. e. the 
exchange of scientific experience, plans for 
possible development and professional growth, 
establishment of comparative studies with for- 
eign countries, etc. 


The representative assembly was to have 
power to: 


a. Formulate the guiding principles for the activity of 
the association. 

b. Change the constitution and dissolve the association. 

ce. Approve the financial plans and change the annual 
dues. 

d. Elect the executive board. 

e. Audit and discharge the annual accounts. 
The executive committee has charge of the 
current business, elects from its midst a spe- 
cial committee to dispatch particularly urgent 
matters. Finally, the constitution recognizes 
the meeting of all members which must be 
convoked on petition of one-tenth of the mem- 
bership, but which until the present time never 
met. A monthly magazine of the federation 
is issued. 


Financial Status 


Quarterly dues at the present amount to 4.5 
R. Mark; pensioned members pay half that 


amount. A gradation of dues according to 
salary-income has frequently been agitated 
but has been consistently refused on the 


ground that all members enjoy the same bene- 
fits from the professional association, that 
dues are within the capacity of all to pay and 
that financial management would become too 
complicated. The local groups receive 15% 
of the dues collected by themselves, for their 
own use. In most cases a slight amount is 
added to the dues in order to enable them to 
meet their local obligations (50 pfennig 
monthly). The following monthly statement 
indicates the receipts and disbursements: 
Estimate 1926 
Monthly 


about 3600 members 
500 paying half 
15% off for local 
groups | 


Receipts: 

3350 members 

at 1.50 mark 5025.00 M 
755.00 M 





4270.00 M 
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Monthly Expenses 
a - Personal 
1. Salaries (including 25% increase 
in case of the raise of the sal- 
aries of Reich officials, which is 
not to be expected in the cur- 


rent year 2085 M 
2. Insurance 30 M 
3. Traveling Expenses 
a. Executive Committee 250 M 
b. Business Manager 100 M 
c. Representative 100 M 450M 
4. Expenses incidental to the po- 
sition (office) 200 M 
5. Contributions for the National 
Union of Higher Officials and 
for the State Union of Higher 
Officials of Prussia 420 M 
Amount brought forward 3185 M 
b - Material: 
6. Rental, heat, light, cleaning 120 M 
7. Furniture 30 M 
8. Office Necessities 50 M 
9. Books, Periodicals 30 M 
10. Postage, Telephone 180 M 
11. Periodicals RHB and BHK 500 M 
12. Litigations 130 M 
13. Miscellaneous 45 M 
As above 4270 M 


The sinking fund is to be brought up to 
12,000M and the interest to be added to it. 
The contributions to the central asociation, the 
National Association of Higher Officials or 
State Association of Higher Officials of Prus- 
sia are figured by heads and amount to 10 or 
3.8 pfennig per person each month. The state 
associations outside of Prussia have a 
arate financial policy. The monthly periodical 
of the central association is delivered to every 
member through the Professional union with- 
out charge; the Professional union pays 3 pfen- 
nig a copy for them. The business office of 
the Professional union is held by the business 
manager assisted by three women employees 
who perform the stenographic work, the type- 
writing, draw up public papers, attend to the 
periodicals and the mail, keep the accounts and 
perform all necessary errands. 

Services of the Association 

To make suitable arrangements promoting 
the best interests of the members was the first 
problem of the organizing executive board of 
the U. H. O. Each member was to be able te 
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find legal advice and protection in matters re- 
lating to his vocation in his professional union. 
It was to be made possible for colleagues who, 
as a result of intervention in the interests of 
their class had got into difficulties, to re- 
ceive assistance. The organization of loan 
funds and ultimately also of funds against ill- 
ness and death was likewise considered. An 
employment office was to become a practical ac- 
tivity of the Association. 

Consultation with members began rapidly 
to assume great proportions, particularly in 
regard to the granting of legal advice as how 
to proceed in dealing with the appointing of 
authorities. Attacks of all sorts upon the 
rights of officials and upon their salaries, 
hitherto quite stable, created doubts and ne- 
cessitated measures of resistance. Many com- 
munal officials lost their office as a result of 
pressure brought to bear by workers’ and 
soldiers’ councils, or because of an excited 
populace; their claims for maintenance had at 
least to be assured. The communal adminis- 
trations were compelled to make their salary- 
scale conform to that of the state; no com- 
munal official was to be better paid than an 
official of the Reich whose duties and responsi- 
bilities were of the same kind. The grant of 
free residence, heat and light to officials was 
prohibited to the communes, a_ prohibition 
which affected particularly the burgomasters 
and directors of municipal industrial activities. 
The communes were compelled to decrease 
their official staff considerably; the officials had 
to submit to demotion to a lower rank; they 
were obliged to accept every incidental office 
and occupation in the public service which was 
suited to their academic and professional train- 
ing. Article 129 of the national constitution, 
which guaranteed legitimate rights, and the 
legally binding promises of the appointment 
authorities caused unmeasured strife. 

Next to the matter of granting legal advice, 
that of legal protection was of significance, 
more particularly the financial aid in the ex- 
pense involved in legal proceedings which had 
materially increased. The complete economic 
destruction through the inflation period of the 
occupational and _ intellectual middle class, 
which had always been one of the strongest 
supports of the state, and from which the in- 
creased number of officials had been drawn, had 
only an occasional member who could bear the 
cost of legal proceedings unaided. Here as- 
sistance from the organization was in order. 
But its resources were insufficient for inter- 
vening in all, or even in most of the cases, un- 


less the dues were raised to a prohibitory de- 
gree. Under these circumstances the executive 
board of the U. H. O. resolved that the inter- 
vention of the association should take place 
only in cases where there was a fundamental 
principle involved which had not been passed 
upon by the highest court of appeals and 
which legal questions must be of significance 
to all higher communal officials, or at least to 
a considerable division of them as for instance, 
to all burgomasters, all technologists, etc; the 
law suit must look promising and the partici- 
pation in the costs of the suit was to be re- 
quired of the local group of which the party 
was a member as well as of the immediate 
party to the law suit. These principles have 
been preserved and have been followed for 
five years. Legal protection was also given 
in so far as the business manager and other 
professionally trained members pledged them- 
selves to be the legal representatives (with- 
out charge for service) in the competent ad- 
ministrative courts in cases of disput of their 
colleagues, or where this was permitted, to 
function as judicial assessor. 


Relations with Authorities of the Reich 


Soon communication with the authorities of 
the Reich and of the states in regard to pro- 
fessional matters of interest to the higher com- 
munal officials became regular and active. To 
be sure, the ministries took the stand that al- 
though they intended to recognize the organi- 
zations of the officials, as representatives of 
the common interests of the officials, they did 
not consider themselves obliged to recognize 
them as representatives of the wishes of in- 
dividual members. We have, however, had the 
experience that whenever a matter of principle 
is involved in a particular case, it has always 
found a hearing and an offer of professional 
support. 


This permanent connection with the com- 
petent highest administrative courts became 
decidedly advantageous to the work of the pro- 
fessional association. Increasingly, it became 
the custom to have a conference with the rep- 
resentatives, concerning legislative projects, to 
receive and follow their memoranda; such 
amounting to 34 in the past year. 

The central office has had to support the sal- 
ary petitions of the members to a considerable 
extent. Regularly, the members, acquainted 
with the local and personal relations and the 
executive boards of the local groups were 
granted a hearing in order not to endanger 
the credit of the professional association with 
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the appointing authorities in representation of 
demands which were not tenable. 

Verbal consultations of the members were 
numerous in the central office; the questions 
here were for the most part concerned with 
matters regarding salary, pensions, promotions 
and disciplinary matters concerning differences 
with the employment agencies due to promises 
that were never fulfilled, differences which had 
arisen relating to the duties and spheres of 
responsibility, differences of opinion with the 
communes concerning voluntary resignations 
from the service when friction had arisen. 
Last year 109 written decisions were issued. 

The original idea of the creation of benevo- 
lent, sick and death funds soon proved un- 
realizable, due to the small membership. An 
employment agency could not be established 
because a professional association, in order 
to become a legal person had itself entered in 
the register of legal associations and societies 
thus entered may not have an employment of- 
fice; this has not worked a hardship however, 
upon the membership since notices of vacan- 
cies are published in periodicals and newspa- 
pers devoted to that purpose. The impos- 
sibility of establishing those social benevolent 
funds was, on the other hand, felt as a great 
hardship because of the complete loss of almost 
all property, the general hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, the lack of every financial support 
which illness, complicated confinement cases, 
etc., made catastrophic. This aim was realized 
through the central association (Spitzenor- 
ganization) the National federation of higher 
officials (Reichbund der héheren Beamten) as 
the U. H. O. has called itself since 1921; we 
will now revert in our discussion to this or- 
ganization. 

As it has been stated the Union of Higher 
Officials (Reichsbund der héheren Beamten) 
began its activity as a union of associations 
of higher officials already in existence without 
further reconstruction, as they presented them- 
selves as departments or as mere accidental or- 
ganizations. In the long run this inorganic 
union proved itself detrimental to every united 
representation of interests. Small organiza- 
tions had an all too powerful influence in pro- 
portion to their membership and importance, 
organizations with appreciably similar inter- 
ests came into conflict with each other because 
the possibility of favorable settlements was 
lacking. The fact that in Germany, in addition 
to purely professional associations there also 
exist organizations distinct in accordance with 
the individual state, found no consideration. 
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After long conflicts which were a heavy bur. 
densome test for the young federation, it was 
possible to find a form or organization in 192} 
which satisfied those needs and which has re- 
mained unchanged for almost five years. The 
principle was established that every higher 
official should be a member of two organiza- 
tions, of a professional association, i. e. that 
of the higher communal officials which should 
encompass the entire Reich, and of the state 
association of his particular state, as for ex- 
ample of Prussia, which in its turn was to in- 
clude all higher officials of all professional 
branches as Prussian divisions of the National 
federation of higher officials. Both profes- 
sional associations and state associations now 
formed the (Reichsbund der héheren Beam- 
ten) National Federation of Higher Officials, 
This has since consisted of the professional as- 
sociations of Protestant ministers (the Catho- 
lics are prohibited to organize by episcopal 
prescription), of the philologists and other 
teachers in higher institutions of learning, of 
judges, of the higher administrative officers of 
the Reich and of the states, of the transpor- 
tation administration of the Reich (Railroads 
and mails), of communal administration, of 
technical, professional and financial adminis- 
trations. The state associations organize ac- 
cording to the states of the Reich. The local 
groups include the higher officials and in in- 
dividual cities the resident officials of all pro- 
fessional branches. 

Through the National Federation of Higher 
Officials, thus organized, it has been possible 
to create those social arrangements which the 
professional association of higher communal 
officials of Germany (Berufsverein der Héheren 
Kommunalbeamten Deutschlands) could not es- 
tablish because of its small membership, a 
situation discussed above. The National fed- 
eration now possesses a sick and death fund, 
a benevolent fund, a sanitarium and a larger 
number of homes securely established by con- 


tract, a bank of its own, (the Reichsburn Bank | 


A-G) and has made many favorable contracts 
for the members of the associations composing 
it, for life and fire insurance. It also possesses 
a printing press which prints the periodicals 
of the National Federation and of the sub- 





ordinate associations and which also accepts | 
private printing jobs which are of appreciable | 


benefit to the National federation. 
The Sick Fund 
The workman’s sick fund admits members of 
the U. H. O. to membership as well as their 
families and relatives living with them. A 
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physician’s health certificate is not required in 
case of illness but merely the individual’s per- 
sonal statement regarding the illness. De- 
liberately false statements cause exclusion 
from the fund. The contribution amount to 
6.50 M quarterly for adults and 3.50 M for 
minor children. 

The sick-fund gives its members the follow- 
ing benefits: 

a. Aid in medical expenses. 

b. Aid in covering expenses of nursing in 
hospitals and clinics, but not in sanatoria, etc. 

c. Aid in covering confinement expenses; ex- 
penses for premature confinement may be com- 
pensated for in exceptional cases. The obli- 
gation for payment of confinement expenses 
begins nine months after admission. 

d. In covering expenses incident to a period 
of convalescence aid is granted only when it 
is a question of expenses not connected with 
the ailment which caused the stay at the 
sanatorium. Aid is not granted to cover ex- 
penses of incidentals in the process of curing 
and strengthening, nor to defray dental ex- 
penses. 

No aid is given in cases of illness existing 
at the time of admission or for three months 
thereafter. 


Every member upon presentation of the 
doctor’s bills which have been verified and 
receipted receives a subsidy of 75 per cent of 
the bills exceeding 10 M. 

However in no calendar year may the 
amount granted an adult exceed 600 M nor 
that granted a child 350 M. The amount of 
10 M is deducted only once a year. 

The verification of the bill is based on the 
Prussian order regulating the fees of ap- 
proved physicians, so that the settlement for 
individual medical attention does not exceed 
the average of the regulating order. 

Subsidies are paid only if the contributions 
which fall due have been paid. In the dis- 
bursement of the annual maximum amount 
the contributions still to be paid in that par- 
ticular year are subtracted. 


Death Benefits 
The death fund is intended to give the sur- 
vivors of the members a sum of 500 M. The 
members of the U. H. O. as well as their 
wives may become members of the fund. The 
age limit for admission is 50 years. The ad- 
mission fees are as follows: 
Upon the completion of the 35th year 
1 gold mark 
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Upon the completion of the 40th year 
10 gold mark 
Upon the completion of the 45th year 
20 gold mark 
Upon the completion of the 50th year 
40 gold mark 

The moneys from the death fund which have 
accumulated in the course of three months, 
plus 5% of the cost of administration are 
levied upon the members. For the purpose of 
accumulating a guarantee fund a further in- 
crease of 5% is added at each assessment. 
Members who have contributed to the death 
fund for 25 years and have paid assessments 
as well as additional payments are exempt 
from any further payment. The money from 
the death fund is paid to that person whom 
the member in question has designated as his 
beneficiary. It is not payable if death occurs 
before the close of one month after the receipt 
of the declaraticn of admission. 

™n cases of especially great need the be- 
nevolent fund pays amounts varying from 50 
to 200 mark without the obligation of return 
payment and without interest, but this is 
granted only once. 

The sanatorium of the U. P. O. is located in 
the Harz Mountains in the middle highlands 
of northern Germany. It was opened in Feb- 
ruary of this year, is fully modern in its 
equipment, has a capacity of 70 guests, the 
price for each person including room and board 
is 6.50 M to 7.50 M. The homes secured by 
contract, and also those which belong to third 
parties or to associations, but to which the 
members of the U. P. O. and their immediate 
families may find admission at preferential 
rates, are situated along the coast, in the 
middle highlands of Germany and in the Ger- 
man Alps. Provision has thus been made for 
all types of convalescents, from places on the 
sea coast to those in the high mountains. 
The rates for room and board vary between 
3.50 M and 8 M. 

Nothing further need be added to the agree- 
ments between the above insurance agencies, 
and no further mention need be made of the 
National Union press. 


Banking Arrangements 

The Reichsbund-Bank A.-G. however re- 
quires further comment. The operation of so- 
cial agencies makes it desirable not to deposit 
the incoming amounts in an outside financial 
institution, i. e. not permitting them to be used 
for purposes outside those of the federation; 
it was therefore found wise to establish a bank 
of their own. To this was added the con- 
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sideration that in 1923, the period of the worst 
inflation, the banks were constantly disposed 
to quit the administration of the property of 
higher officials and recall their favorable 
credits, since they could not get sufficient ser- 
vice from them due to the monetary depre- 
ciation. It was self-evident that the U. H. O. 
could not establish a bank with its own re- 
sources. The rental of space, the acquisition 
of the necessary furniture and the payment of 
salaries would have consumed so much money 
that the undertaking would have been doomed 
to failure at the outset. Through personal 
contacts it became possible to win the co- 
operation of ¢ bank already established, which 
realized the advantages accruing from a con- 
nection with a large organization of officials 
and from an issue of stock, and was prepared 
to grant similar advantages to the National 
Federation; it took over the entire expenses 
of the management. 


This agreement lasted for two years; per- 
sonal and business differences of opinion, how- 
ever, caused the dissolution of the agreement 
and the Federal Association Bank affiliated it- 
self with another bank which took over the 
greater part of the stock of the Federal Asso- 
ciation Bank. To prevent a majority vote in 
the most important cases, such as those in- 
volving the filling of vacancies in the Board 
of Directors, in amending the statutes and in 
liquidating the company, the U. H. O. holds 
about 20,000 M preferred stock with a thirty- 
fold vote, and about 600,000 M in common 
stock with a simple vote. In case of sale of 
the majority interest in the above mentioned 
stock, or of part of it, the U. H. O. has an 
option. Available moneys of the Federal Union 
Bank in so far as they are not needed as loan 
grants to the members of the U. H. O. are to 
be invested by the Federal Association Bank 
with the associated bank at interest which has 
to be fixed for each individual case. 


This bank has to secure the money at its 
highest value in the following securities, as 
the Federal Union bank may choose: Stocks 
negotiable in a Stock Exchange, negotiable 
papers, first-class bank discounts, mortgages 
which meet the requirements of Trust Com- 
panies supervised by the state, or trust-fund 
securities. While the Federal Association Bank 
must engage in the business of personal loans, 
the associated bank has to provide for long- 
term credit (based on real estate mortgage 
credit) at current rates favorable to members 
of the National Union of Higher Officials. 
The institution thus established will serve the 


most vital credit needs of the higher officials 
and will doubtless be of the greatest use to it, 
particularly in view of the losses of property 
which have generally occurred. The profits 
of the Bank, moreover, are to accrue to the 
advantage of the social plans of the U. H. 0, 
thereby increasing the usefulness of the Bank 
to the higher officials. Administration of 
property is assumed. Deposits for vacation 
purposes are to yield a particularly high rate 
of interest in order to guarantee a substantial 
summer vacation to the higher officials and to 
their wives and children, the latter of whom 
have especially suffered during the years of 
scant food-supply and consequent poor nu- 
trition. The higher officials, have however, 
as yet failed to realize the extent of the bene- 
fit to be derived from this bank, nor into what 
a powerful factor it may develop. 


More Extended Use of Bank Desired 

In all Germany there are about 125,000 
higher officials, 108,000 of which are in the 
U. H. O. On the average, these officials draw 
an annual salary of 6,000 M. If 100,000 of 
these deposited two-thirds of their salary in 
the bank the financial result would enable 
competition with any large bank. The financial 
situation would be strengthened if the periods 
at which the bank might expect the funds 
could be fixed beforehand and could be made 
to coincide with the periods at which the 
salaries are paid. One other source of money 
might be considered, although not to be re- 
garded as of equal importance as the fore- 
going, and that is the assignment of the mem- 
bership dues to all association funds to the 
National Union Bank, estimated at 12 M per 
member annually. The bank profits even now 
by the contributions to the sick fund and the 
death fund. With the profits which are pos- 
sible under the most careful business man- 
agement, the social plans of the U. H. O. could 
be most effectively perfected and expanded; 
the present amount of the contribution could 
be reduced and would ultimately become 
superfluous. No less important would be the 
fact that, in the establishment of such a 
financial power, the industrial system, which 
at present is hostile to officialdom and tends 
to fight every promotion in salary because it 
fears a reaction upon the salaries paid by it- 
self, would learn to establish friendly re- 
lations with the officials. To be sure one con- 
dition essential to a realization of the desired 
development is still lacking. 


(Continued on page 542) 
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City Management in Germany 

We are glad to have an opportunity to print 
in this issue a number of articles pertaining 
to the organization and administration of city 
affairs in Germany. Something more than a 
year ago, we invited Dr. Erwin Stein, General 
Secretary, The Association for Community 
Administration and Community Politics (Ver- 
ein fiir Kommunalwirtschaft und Kommunal- 
politik e. v.) which has its headquarters in 
Berlin, to have a series of articles prepared 
for publication in Public Management. We 
also invited Dr. Stein to write an article on 
the various organizations of officials and of 
cities in Germany. We take this opportunity 
of expressing our appreciation for the splendid 
work done by Dr. Stein and his associates. 

We also want to express our appreciation 
of the work done by Prof. E. B. Maxwell of 
Washburn College, in translating the articles 
into English from their original German. 
Professor Maxwell has had several years’ ex- 
perience and study in Germany. He is a stu- 
dent of city government also, which qualified 
him especially well for making the translation 
into the language of our city managers. 


> 
a 





Missouri Cities Organize 

The Executive Secretary was invited to as- 
sist in the organization of the League of Mis- 
souri Municipalities, at a called meeting of 
the city officials of Missouri, on May 24th. 

The League of Missouri Municipalities is 
the 24th organization of its kind to become 
active in the United States. 


Suit Against O. E. Carr Dismissed 
The suit filed by James F. Lee of Dubuque, 
Iowa, against O. E. Carr of Fort Worth, Texas, 
formerly city manager of Dubuque, has been 
dismissed on a motion filed by the plaintiff. 
This concludes another chapter of Mr. Carr’s 

experiences with this firm of contractors. 


- 
— 


Mr. Brower and Dr. White to Europe 

Mr. I. C. Brower, City Manager, Lima, Ohio, 
who has been appointed as special repre- 
sentative of the International City Managers’ 
Association by President Locke to the Third 
Congress of Administrative Sciences which 
meets in Paris in June, sailed from New York 
on the Carinthia, May 26th. He plans to sail 
from Southampton on the Celtic, July 30th. 

Dr. Leonard D. White, University of Chi- 
cago, who is also attending the Third Con- 
gress of Administrative Sciences, will sail on 
the llth of June. Dr. White has a Guggen- 
heim scholarship on which he is to make cer- 
tain studies of public administration in Europe. 
He will make an address on Scientific Man- 
agement in City Government at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the International Scientific 
Management Association at Rome. Dr. White 
will return about the first of October. 


-— 
— 








Third International Management 


Congress 
The Third International Management Con- 


gress is to be held in Rome from September 
4 to 10, 1927. The Congress is to deal with 
four major problems: (1) Scientific Organi- 
zation of Labor in Industry, (2) Scientific Or- 
ganization of Labor in Agriculture and Mar- 
keting of Agricultural Products, (3) Scien- 
tific Organization of Labor in Public Services 
and in Public Utilities, (4) Scientific Organi- 
zation of Labor in Domestic Economy. 

The work of the Congress will be carried 
on in four committees dealing with these four 
major problems. 

There is a Committee on American Par- 
ticipation in the International Management 
Congresses, of which the chairman is Robert 
T. Kent of the Management Division, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
secretary Dr. H. S. Person of the Taylor So- 
ciety. This committee may be addressed Room 
611, 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

This committee has worked out a series of 
papers to be presented by the citizens of the 
United States. Included in these are two pa- 
pers on Scientific Management in Government 
—The Reorganization of the Governments of 
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the States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, by Dr. Clyde L. King of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Scientific Management 
in Municipal Administration, by Dr. Leonard 
D. White of the University of Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION 


BUSINESS 








The International City Managers’ Association 


President 
Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Vice-Presidents 
A. M. Wilson, City Manager, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
T. S. Scott, City Manager, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
E. E. McAdams, City Manager, Waco, Texas 
Executive Secretary 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 
Assistant Secretary 
John F. Willmott, Lawrence, Kansas 


Executive Committee 
Association Officers and Past Presidents as follows: 
Charles E. Ashburner, City Manager, Stockton, Calif. 
Ossian E. Carr, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 
Cc. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wis. 
Earl C. Elliott, City Manager, Wichita, Kansas 
Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Association Headquarters and Office of the Executive 
Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 


New Active Members 


H. F. McElroy, City Manage, Kansas City, 
Mo. The application of H. F. McElroy, city 
manager of Kansas City, Missouri recom- 
mended by Earl C. Elliott, city manager of 
Wichita, Kansas and Fred H. Locke, city man- 
ager of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been re- 
ceived. Mr. McElroy has served on the city 
planning commission and for two years was 
judge of the county court of Jackson county, 
Missouri in which Kansas City is located. The 
county court in Jackson county corresponds to 
the board of county commissioners or the 
board of supervisors in some other states. He 
was appointed city manager of Kansas City 
in January, 1926. He has been an associate 
member of the Association. 


J. W. Charleville, City Manager, Glendale, 
Calif. The application of J. W. Charleville, 
city manager of Glendale, California, recom- 
mended by John N. Edy, city manager of 
Berkeley, California and C. E. Hickok, city 
manager of Alameda, California has been re- 
ceived. Mr. Charleville has had two years col- 


lege training. For three 


years he was a 
traveling salesman and served one year in the 
office of superintendent of state schools in 


Oklahoma. Later he was manager of the Dal- 
las Texas Auto Club for two years, and for 
five years was manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce. He had been industrial agent for 
Glendale for one month when he was appointed 
city manager on April 27, 1926. He has been 
an associate member of the Association. 


R. P. Roope, City Manager, Chandler, Okla- 
homa. The application of R. P. Roope, city 
manager of Chandler, Oklahoma, recommended 
by S. P. Malone, city manager of Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma and F. E. Lawrence, city manager 
of Sapulpa, Oklahoma has been received. Mr. 
Roope has studied bookkeeping and higher ac- 
counting and was admitted to the bar in Okla- 
homa in 1911 and admitted to practice in 
the United States Supreme Court in 1920. 
For nine years he was postmaster of Meeker, 
Oklahoma. For the next nine years he served 
Lincoln county, Oklahoma, as deputy county 
clerk, county clerk and county treasurer. He 
has also served as private secretary to Con- 
gressman Pringey. For three years he was 
connected with the United States Treasury De- 
partment and was receiver of insolvent banks 
in Oklahoma and Louisiana. He was appointed 
city manager of Chandler in April, 1926. 


W. K. Seitz, City Manager, Melbourne, 
Florida. The application of Mr. W. K. Seitz, 
city manager of Melbourne, Florida, recom- 
mended by Eugene Masters, city manager of 
St. Augustine, Florida and Walter A. Richards, 
city manager of Daytona Beach, Florida has 
just been received. Mr. Seitz holds the de- 
gree of B. S. in C. E. from the University of 
Missouri and has had considerable engineering 
experience, having served six years as city 
engineer of St. Joseph, Missouri. He has been 
city manager of Melbourne since March, 1926 
and has been an associate member of this as- 
sociation. 


<> 
> 





New Subscribers to the Association 
G. C. Mitchell, Director of Public Service, 
Hamilton, Ohio; Barnard Moll, 160 Campbell 
Pl. N. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan; F. D. 
Farnsworth, Municipal Building, Fort Fairfield, 
Maine; James W. Routh, 1025 Fairmount Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minn.; Thurman W. Dix, 40 
Beacon Street, Barre, Vermont; and W. C. 

Jones, 605 W. Lexington, Glendale, Calif. 
During the month of May, 12 new sub- 
scriptions to Public Management were received. 
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The International Municipal Digest is a synopsis of worthwhile books, reports and articles dealing with local 
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“Tablettes Documentaires Municipales” in 
Belgium.) 


also briefs of important local government news items. 
association and co-operation of local government authorities throughout the world. 


It is designed to promote 
(A French edition is published as 


“Les Sciences Administratives,” 3bis Rue De La Regence, Brussels, 


(Reproduction of any part of this Digest is forbidden without specific permission) 





The International Federation of Local Government Associations 
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General Purposcs 


The purposes of The International Federation of Local Government Associations are: 
2—The establishment and development of inter-municipal relations by creating 


sation of international congresses; 


1—The periodical organi- 


a national bond between the local authorities in each country, and an international bond between the national asso- 


ciations of local governments; 
government subjects. 


8—The maintenance of a permanent office for research and information on local 





Vol. II 


P News Noses | 


The president of Poland, Moscicki, is an 
electro-chemical engineer. This fact is re- 
flected in the equipment and administration of 
the government-owned nitrate fixation plant 
at Chorzon. A great many innovations have 
been introduced both in machinery and in 
methods of personnel administration which 
show traces of American methods. 


























The state of California has had three years’ 
experience with paying convicts for labor on 
state roads. There have been 1,900 prisoners 
in the road camps during the past three years 
and they have worked 445,307 days, or 2,196 
years of prison time. The loss of prisoners 
due to escapes was only 26. Seventy-two per- 
cent of these were apprehended. It seems to 
be significant that only two percent of the 
prisoners released from the camps have failed 
to make good. Out of the total net earnings 
of $127,594, there have been allotted to de- 


No. 6 





pendents $29,989. The prisoners themselves 
have finished their camp assignments with an 
average of $85.00 each. The state has been 
saved an average of $500 per day in prison 
support and the prisoners have been physically 
and mentally benefitted by the scheme. 


The expenditures of the city-county govern- 
ment of Philadelphia were $34,260,376 in 1915, 
and $77,733,542 in 1926, an increase of 126.89 
percent in eleven years. Several things, how- 
ever, make this increase seem larger than it 
actually is. The first is the shrinkage in pur- 
chasing power of a dollar. Another is the 
increase in population. The per capita increase 
over 1915 represents only 91.68 percent. 


Some of the longer interurban lines in the 
middle-west are now operating sleeping cars 
similar to those used by the Pullman company. 
They have ten sections of two booths each, and 
what seems to be the most striking feature is 
the provision for two windows for the occupant 
of the upper berth. These cars are fitted with 
washrooms of an approved type. 
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Digest of Local Government Literature 
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A History of American Immigration, 1820- 
1924. By George M. Stephenson, Ph. D. 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 1926. Pp. 316. 


This volume seems to be the first to deal 
with immigration as a factor in American 
political development. The author treats of the 
European background in the principal coun- 
tries from which we receive immigrants, the 
immigrant in America, and oriental immigra- 
tion. The fourth part of the book contains a 
selected bibliography which gives a compre- 
hensive outline of the most valuable literature 
in the various fields of the study of immigra- 
tion. 

The municipal administrator who happens to 
have a city in which there are immigrant 
colonies can glean a great deal of knowledge 
to aid him in understanding the political ac- 
tivities and ideals of the foreign peoples from 
this book. 


An Introduction to Social Statistics. By Clar- 
ence G. Dittmer, Ph. D. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago. 1926. Pp. 167. 

Principles and Methods of Statistics. 
ert Emmet Chaddock. Houghton- Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 1925. Pp. 472. 

The time when a general opinion on mat- 
ters dealt with by politcal and the other social 
sciences is legitimate has passed. The social 
scientist must now place his main emphasis 
upon the use of rigid scientific disciplines, espe- 
cially statistics. Dr. Dittmer’s book deals in 
a more elemental way with the subject than 
does the second volume. 


By Rob- 


He has endeavored 
to make as simple as possible the use of only 
the most essential mathematical formulae, and 
has made no attempt to explain their deriva- 
tion. He also tries, and succeeds very well 
in motivating the study of statistics. The sec- 
ond volume deals with statistics as a dis- 
cipline in scientific method and endeavors to 
treat the various divisions of statistics ex- 
haustively. 

The most important part of statistics for 
the public administrator is the use of graphic 
presentation. Both books cover this subject 
in about the same space, but Dittmer has a 
great many simple, but at the same time, ex- 
planatory and readily understandable graphs 
and charts. The illustrations which he uses 


can be readily and profitably adapted for an- 
nual reports and other publicity on the gov- 
ernmental operations. 


Selected Articles on Criminal Justice. Com- 
piled by James P. Kirby, chief probation of- 
ficer, Cleveland, Ohio. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York. 1926. Pp. 314. $2.40 

The Missouri Crime Survey. The Missouri As- 
sociation for Criminal Justice, Raymond 
Moley, Editor. Macmillan, York. 
1926. Pp. 587. $6.00. 

Report of the Crimes Survey Committee. Law 
Association of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The Association. 1927. Pp. 476. 

Probation and Delinquency. By Edwin J. 
Cooley, chief probation officer, New York 
City. Published by the author, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Pp. 530. $3.00. 


Handbook of American Prisons. National So- 


New 


ciety for Penal Information, New York. 
1926. Pp. 623. 
Parole. History, Organization and Adminis- 


tration. By John Philip Bramer, parole 

custodian, New York State. Published by 

the author, 477 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Pp. 100. 

The Handbook on Criminal Justice is sim- 
ilar to others in this handy series except that 
it is not divided into arguments for and against 
certain propositions but simply makes avail- 
able the most valuable articles on the subject. 
It attempts to bring up-to-date readings on 
various problems involved in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, particularly with ref- 
erence to developments in the five years since 
the Cleveland Survey. The selections are well 
made and the bibliography is rather compre- 
hensive. For a general survey it is useful be- 
cause it is compact and authoritative. 

The Missouri Association for Criminal Jus- 
tice has given us the first important survey 
since that done in Cleveland. The most notable 
feature of the work is its impartial quality 
for sticking to facts and avoiding as far as 
possible opinions and theories. The survey was 
limited to felony cases and a corps of twenty- 
eight investigators was set to work in at least 
one county of each of thirty-eight 
circuits. About 10,000 cases were 
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and are now analyzed, with numerous tabu- 
lations and illustrations. The various divisions 
of the survey will show its scope. They are: 
the metropolitan police systems, the sheriff 
and the coroner, preparation and presentation 
of the state’s case, judicial administration, 
bail bonds, supreme court decisions, a sta- 
tistical interpretation of the criminal process, 
necessary changes in criminal procedure, record 
systems; mental disorder, crime and the law; 
pardons, parole and commutation, and a num- 
ber of appendices and diagrams. It is to be 
hoped that other states will follow the lead of 
Missouri in investigating the so-called “crime 
wave” and that they can publish such a report 
as this. 

The Philadelphia report attempts to deal 
with all matters connected with the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in Philadelphia and 
it differs from the survey just noted in that 
it is almost exclusively a legal treatment, with 
many citations, etc., and not a study of the 
process of criminal justice. 

Before the prison gate closes upon the de- 
linquent there are many opportunities for 
evaluating the criminal act and taking another 
course of treatment which may be socially 
more desirable. Probation is being increas- 
ingly applied to the criminal, and although 
many elaborate defenses of probation have 
been made, fundamentally “Probation is simply 
changing the habits of individuals and enlarg- 
ing their group relationships.” Probation also 
has this to be said in its favor: that it studies 
the individual criminal and his developmental 
history and acts accordingly instead of lump- 
ing criminals into one group and treating them 
in one invariable fashion. Practically all that 
has been done in probation is summed up in 
this book. 

Many states unfortunately have not come to 
see the viewpoint expressed in the previous 
work and we will have to recognize that the 
prison is still with us. Therefore, there is 
need for an annual publication such as the 
Handbook of American Prisons in the light 
which it may throw upon the different prison 
systems of the states as compared with other 
states with practically the same situations. 
The introduction to the handbook sums up 
what has been found wrong in and the more 
commendable features of, the different prisons 
in the United States. One section discusses 
the factors in the comparative failure of our 
prisons and suggests methods for making them 
more effective in the protection of society. 

Parole seems to be a better method of re- 
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lease from prison in that it assures that the 
contacts with what is supposed to be a re- 
formative agency and the client will be con- 
tinued. Parole has suffered condemnation in 
recent years not because it is unsound in 
theory, but principally because of poor admin- 
istration. Weakness of administration varies 
in degree from state to state and in this book 
the states are compared in their method of 
organization and administration of parole. 
There is an interesting section on organization, 
giving parole forms and records and several 
pages of selected bibliography. 


a 
— 


Newspapers in Community Service. By Nor- 
man J. Radder. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 1926. Pp. 269. 


The increasing interest of the newspaper edi- 
tor in the development of his community is 
dealt with as one of the most significant de- 
velopments in journalism within the past ten 
years. The book attempts both to relate some 
of the outstanding instances of community 


service and to analyze the methods which were 
used. 





Probably the most interesting part of the 
book deals with newspapers which have fought 
municipal corruption. Various stories which 
are well known to older newspaper men are 
given, such as those of fights on insurance 
companies, corrupt finance, investigations into 
prison camps, and investigation and reporting 
of lynching cases, and the Tweed ring exposure. 
Some of the positive programs which have 
been backed by newspapers are developing 
parks and playgrounds, fostering education, 
calling attention to need for better housing and 
health facilities, and for better charity organi- 
zation. 

The author evidently does not know—at least 
he does not mention—the pecuniary motive 
which has been behind one, at least, of the 
newspapers he mentions in its “fight for civic 
improvement.” 


= 
— 


Advertising Copy—Principles and Practices. 
By Lloyd D. Herrold. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago and New York. 1926. Pp. 
525. $6.00. 

This work deals with all phases of adver- 
tising copy from the standpoint of effective- 
ness. It will be of value to all those who are 
called upon to prepare advertising copy of any 
kind. It is well illustrated and the illustra- 
tions serve to substantiate the points made in 
the text. 












4s General Administrative 
Problems 






CIVIL SERVICE 
The local administration of Denmark 
22 counties; at the head of each of these is a governor 


Denmark 
is composed of 


who is a national servant appointed by the ministry 
of home affairs. Copenhagen, the capital, is placed 
outside the counties and is governed by an official of the 
national government. The county is also divided for 
police purposes into seventy police districts with a police 
master as the head, appointed by the central government. 
The municipal councils and other details of administra- 
tion are described. “The Administration and Conditions 


of Civil Servants in Denmark,” Olaf T. Skjerboek. Pub- 
lic Administration, London. January, 1927. Volume 5, 
No. 1. Pp. 15-24. 1-46 
TOWN PLANNING Scotland 


Almost negligible progress in town planning has been 
made in Scotland. The which have militated 
against the success of various efforts include an insistent 
demand for new houses, the launching 
schemes for unemployment, extensive road building, new 
and necessary public health measures, 
lems which have been solved by the Scottish local gov- 


causes 
of ameliorative 


and other prob- 


ernments. “Progress of Town Planning in Scotland.” 
Frank A. B. Preston. The Surveyor and Municipal and 
County Engineer, London. April 22, 1927, Volume 71, 
No. 1839. Pp. 427-428. 1-47 
DIRECT PRIMARY United States 

The direct primary is again an issue. At least 19 
states have recently attempted to rebuild or weaken 


their primary laws. The fight seems to be between the 
primary and the convention. All of the major criticism: 
that can be directed at the primary apply to the con- 
vention system to an even greater degree and the con- 
vention system is open to some objections which do not 
apply to the direct primary. “Direct Primary Versus 
Convention System.” Louise Overacker, Wellesley Col- 
lege. American Federationist, Washington. May, 1927. 
Volume 34, No. 5. Pp. 541-545. I-48 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT Hungary 

The existing local government of the principal city 
of Hungary has been in effect since 1893. A municipal 
assembly consisting of about 300 members is elected for 
six years. This body appoints for the same length of 
time the burgomaster and his deputies, together with 
twelve counselors, each of whom becomes the head of a 
department. Excepting two cases of engineers, all coun- 
selors must be lawyers. All receive salaries and are 
entitled to pension after ten years’ They are 
generally re-elected. There has been some trend for a 
change in the system, but no definite scheme has 
put forward. “Local Government in Budapest.” G. 
Montague Harris, M. A. The Municipal Journal and 
Public Works Engineer, London, January 21, 1927. Vol- 
ume 36, No, 1773. Pp. 79-80. 1-49 
MUNICIPAL REPORTING United States 

There are two reasons for a municipal journal; to 
provide municipal advertising and for educational 
licity on city activities. The municipal journals of the 
following .fourteen cities were examined before this 
bulletin was written: Denver, Boston, Columbus, New 
York, Tacoma, Dayton, St. Louis, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Houston, Salt Lake City, Baltimore and Spokane. The 
types of journal and cost of publication are given. “A 


service. 


been 


pub- 


Municipal Journal—Content and Procedure.” Cincinnati 
Bureau of Municipal Research. Report No. 6, January, 
mee. FH TF. I-50 
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II. Public Finance 








FINANCING EDUCATION 


report consists 
finances 


United States 
This mainly of a comparison of the 


school with comparable cities of 
Kansas, and other parts of the country, and includes a 
discussion of the increased cost of education. “Financing 
Education in Lawrence” (Kans.), Harry P. Smith, 
Superintendent of Schools. 1927. Pp. 30. 11-32 
COMMUNITY TRUSTS United States 
Permanent security and permanent, expert, and wise 
application or distribution of income is assured by the 
organization of a community trust which acts as trustee 
for funds specifically bequeathed it, and has the pos- 
sibility of using its own decretion, within limits, of the 
which such funds shall be put. “The Story of 
a Community Trust,’ Nos. 9, 10 and 12. Pp. 24, 8 and 
Ralph Hayes, 120 Broadway, New York 
11-33 

United States 


of Lawrence 


uses to 


24, respectively. 
City. 
FINANCING FORESTS 
The possibilities in the water and 
its further use for and the influence 
of forest protection on silting, lead to the conclusion that 
reservoirs should be protected by a forest cover, if such 
a protection can be made financially sound. The relative 
value of forest and other cover in reducing erosion and 
the cost and value of reduction in erosion through for- 
est planting are given. “Financial Limitation on the 
Employment of Forest Cover in Protecting Reservoirs,” 
W. W. Ashe, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bulletin 
No. 1430, Washington. August, 1926. Pp. 34. 11-34 
TAX EXEMPTION United States 
The tax exemption of public and securities, 
and of religious, educational and charitable institutions 
is an inherited policy in New York state. Its vigorous 
survival, indicate that it is ideally 
suited to present day conditions. Many social, economic 
and political changes have come which, in the 
opinion of the committee which wrote this report, have 
made the policy of tax exemption “Tax 
Exemption in the State of New York.” Special Joint 
Committee on Taxation Retrenchment. February 
15, 1927. Legislative Document (1927). No. 86. Al 
bany. Pp. 264. 11-35 
MOTOR VEHICLE TAXATION 
The internal taxes 
scribed by foreign countries are important 
fecting the quantity of exports of automotive products. 
This has resulted in a collection of the tax laws and 
regulations governing motor vehicles in every country 
of the world. These are summarized in this bulletin. 
“Motor Vehicle Taxation and Regulations in Foreign 
Countries,”” C. E. Haynes, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 463, February, 1927. Pp. 57. 1-36 


TAXATION AND ASSESSMENTS United States 


storage of storm 


power purposes 


property 


however, does not 
about 


unsound. 


and 


and regulations pre 


factors af- 


operating 


A budget of capital expenditures for a community 
must be based upon a complete physical plan of that 
community. Such a plan much include in a _ regional 
sense at least water supply, flood control, sanitation, 
public health, highways, transportation, industrial ser- 
vice, transit, port development, public utilities, schools, 
parks, playgrounds, public buildings, public art and 
a group of miscellaneous items. “Control of Taxation 
and Assessments for Public Improvements,” Hugh 
Pomeroy, City Club Bulletin, Los Angeles, Calif. March 
19, 1927. Pp. 3-12. 11-37 
WATER SUPPLY FINANCE England 


The mutual interests of engineering and finance are 


more inter-dependent in water supply than in any other 
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class of public utility. While the expenditure of £1 
means only £1 to the engineer, the finance officer sees 
a financial obligation of some three to four pounds 
which has to be borne by the consumers. The purpose 
of reserve and purpose of reserve assessment and other 


financial methods are discussed. “Water Supply 
Finance.” A. W. Kenyon. The Municipal Journal and 
Public Works Engineer. London, December 31, 1926. 


Volume 35, No. 1770. Pp. 1935. 11-38 














| III. Public Safety 


DYNAMITE METHODS United States 

Explosions have been used for years to stay the progress 
of fires through the blowing up of buildings, but pre- 
viously this work has been largely of an unscientific 




















nature, and the results have been negligible in many 
eases. The chief of the Los Angeles fire department 
has studied the problem and organized a body of trained 
men for such emergency work. What the dynamite 
corps has accomplished and its methods are told. “Dyna- 
mite Corps in Fire Fighting,’’ Samuel H. Dodd, L. A. 
F. D. Fire Engineering, New York. May 4, 1927. Vol- 
ume 80, No. 9. Pp. 427-428, 439. III-38 
ELECTRIC FUSES United States 

The practice of ‘“doctoring’’ blown-out electric fuses 
by means of copper coins or other make-shifts and thus 
subjecting the building to one of the most common fire 
hazards and perhaps serious damage to the electrical 
equipment, is wide-spread. The article discusses what 
fuses are and why their installation is so essential to 
system. “The Fuse,” L. Perth. Safe 
Guarding America Against Fire, New York. April, 1927. 
Volume 10, No. 4. Pp. 6. I1I-39 
ARSON United States 

The evidence in arson cases, the evidence required in 


an electric 


a case of burning to injure an insurer, confessions and 
testimony of accomplices and precedents for indictment 
in arson and kindred crimes are the main sections of 
this work. It is well-annotated, and the cases cited 
include the most important on arson and kindred crimes. 
“Arson and Kindred Crimes in Illinois.” Division of Fire 
Prevention, State of Illinois, Springfield. John G. Gam- 
ber, Fire Marshal. 1927. Pp. 63. III-40 


POLICE DEPARTMENT United States 

This survey of the police department of Cincinnati, 
has taken certain of the most significant problems, re- 
duced them to a concrete form, and offers a definite 
and detailed program for their solution. The survey in- 
cludes the problems which arise in patrol; in the detec- 
tive bureau; in keeping records, and ‘naking reports; 
and in the management of police personnel. ‘Police 
Department Administration, Records and Personnel.” 
Report No. 5, November, 1926. Cincinnati Bureau of 


Municipal Research. Pp. 46. III-41 
PROBATION United States 


The principle of probation was originally applied in 
a limited way to proceedings in criminal courts. This 
has hindered probation work, since the very principle 
of probation involves an attitude on the part of the 
state that is entirely different from that contemplated 
in proceedings in criminal courts, and is clearly out of 
harmony with the state’s remedy in such courts. The 
old-time method and remedy of the state cannot be dis- 
pensed with all at once; but there is no doubt that the 
chancery court should, and will, take over the adminis- 
tration of certain criminal cases involving adults, as it 
now handles such cases among juveniles. “The Trial 
of Criminal Cases and Adult Probation in the Chan- 
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cery Court,” Ben B. Lindsey, Judge, Juvenile Court of 
Denver. The Development of Juvenile Courts and Pro- 
bation. Proceedings of the 19th Annual Conference, Na- 
tional Probation Association, 1925, published by the 
Association, 370 7th Avenue, New York. Pp. 70-86. 
Ill-42 


IV. Public Welfare 











HOUSING Germany 

In Germany it was found that private enterprise 
could not provide homes for the working classes at an 
economic rent and the responsibility for housing had 
to be taken over by the authorities. One of the re- 
markable features about housing since the war has been 
the growth of the building guilds engaged in construc- 
tion activities. There were 181 guilds reported in 1924, 
“Housing in Germany,” Marian Berry, Local Govern- 
ment News, London. February, 1927. Vol. 4. No. 2. pp. 


11. 1V-57 
VENEREAL DISEASE CLINIC United States 

The clinic at Detroit has partially educated the public 
and taken a great step in the effective control of 
venereal disease. In the past year 19,243 patients 
made 123,604 visits at a cost per visit of 50 cents 
each. The total expense of the clinic was $62,240. 
The steps which were taken to overcome the popular 
reistance to such a clinic are described. The Nation's 
Health, Chicago. March 15, 1927. Vol. 9. No. 3. pp. 
20-22. ill. 1V-58 
HOUSING England 

The author anticipates that by the end of the next 
fiscal year some million houses will have been built in 
Great Britain since the war. During the past eight 
years the expenditure out of public funds is represented 
by a capitalized value of at least £147,000,000 and an 
annual subsidy of about £7,000.000. However, the 
housing deficit has not been met and the future work 
is sketched. “The Housing Outlook,” V. S. Townroe, 
M. A., The Municipal Journal and Public Works En- 
gineer, London. March 11, 1927. Vol. 36. No. 17890. 
pp. 349-350. 1V-59 
SLUM CLEARANCE England 

A table showing the schemes submitted to and ap- 
proved by the ministry of health for clearing slums 
and building new houses shows that since the war 
ninety-nine schemes have been submitted by seevnty- 
three local authorities, out of which 93 have been con- 
firmed. The figures are given up to the first of 
January, 1927, and include the number of persons re- 
quired to be rehoused and the progress each town has 
made in rehousing. “Slum Clearances.”’ The Municipal 
Journal and Public Works Engineer, London. March 
11, 1927. Vol. 36. No. 1780. pp. 358. 1V-60 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 

Protection of children. A bibliography has just been 
published by the Belgian “Oeuvre Nationale de |'En- 
fance.”” It contains 460 items, and includes the recent 
literature of different countries published in the re- 
views and official documents or in separate works. 


IV-61 


HEALTH WORK IN SCHOOLS France 

The school health center at Plaisance (Lannelongue 
Institute).—862 boys and girls have been the subjects 
of 1,602 medical examinations in the two schools super- 
vised by the Plaisance health center. 
are confirmed by visits. 


Various diagnoses 
Sanitary work consists in pre- 
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ventive measures and above all in treatment: 93 
cent of the group have received attention of 
kinds at the center. 156 children have been sent away 
for the fresh air cure or to a _ preventorium. The 
school for mothers also gives satisfactory They 
expect to extend the work of the health center to 
other educational groups, being available, 
to increase the number Prof. E. 
Paris, Revue Philanthropique, July 15, 1926, 
pp. 361-70. 


per 
different 


results. 
funds and 
Fuster 
No. 347, 
IV-62 


of clients. 











| v. Public Works 


FLOOD PROTECTION 


In order to avoid the floods to which during the rainy 
certain of Mexico the 
has built works the purpose of which is, when the maxi- 
depth of the grand canal has thus 
the of the sewers, to 
the water by means of 
the the same 
pumps have a normal of 800 
or 3,600 for the four pumps, which can be 
in case of necessity to 2,000 liters or & cubic meters a 
This only a temporary installation, 
eliminate the inadequacy of 
Details of the system 














Mexico 


season quarters are subject city 


mum been reached, 


suspending discharge collecting 
pumps set up at 
These 


second, 


force back 


Saint Lazare in canal of name. 


delivery liters a 


increased 


second for the four. 
the city itself to 
sewers during the rainy season. 


busying 


of disposition of the city waste water and on the pump- 


ing station. ‘“Importantes Obras de Caracter pr vi- 
sional para evitar Inandaciones en la ciudad’ Mexico 
City, Boletin Municipal. May 31, 1926, pp. 25-32, 11 
fig V-55 


STREET RAILWAYS—RIGHT OF WAY United States 


Slag ballasting rights of Difficulties 
presented by the maintenance of the street between and 
very great. An Ameri- 


tramway way. 


beside the rails where the rise is 
good results by 


can trolley car company obtained very 

coverirg the way for a width of 2.5 meters with a 
slag bellasting without disturbing the neighboring pav- 
ing. Details on the laying of the foundation: 1. Bed 
of slag: 2. Bed of concrete; 3. Bed of sand. The joints 
of the slag bed are filled in the lower part with a 
mortar cement; in the upper part with asphalt. “Klin- 
kerpflaster in Strassenbahngleisen.”’ Berlin, Die Baute- 
chnik, Fetruary 12, 1926. no. 7, p. 92. V-56 


HIGHWAY MATERIALS 
of rules for of highway 
Report on the activity of the com- 
standardization of high- 
way materials. Three figures illustrate and complete the 
text. J. F. Mouthaan, 
schriften wegkedebbings 
Wegen, April, 1926, no. 4, pp. 


HIGHWAYS—TAR 
The development of 
Germany and abroad. 


Standardization examination 
surfacing materials. 
and list 


mission for of rules, 


keurings voor 


Den 


“Normalisatic von 
Haag, 


V-57 


materialen.” 
53-57, 3 fig. 


voor 


Europe 
construction in 
highways 


tarred highway 


Development of tarred 


in England, Switzerland, France, and Germany; types 
of superficial and deep tar. Theoretical and economic 
study. Hans Luer, Berlin, Verkehrstechnik, May 14, 
1926. pp. 319-323, 4 ill. V-58 
CONCRETE ROADS Germany 

The concrete highway committee, a section of the so- 
ciety for the study of automobile roads, has just fixed 
eleven directions for the eonstruction of concrete roads, 
concerning: 1. The construction project; 2. Materials; 


ithe concrete; 
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the 
4. Foundations; 


3. Preparation of concrete 


lowed ; 


proportions to be fol. 
laying of 
5. Reinforcement of the concrete; 6. Lay. 
ing concrete in 


slope; 


final preparation and 


freezing temperature; 7. Transverse 
and transverse joints; 10. Con. 


crete work in place; 11. Treatment of the finished sur. 


8. Longitudina! 




















face. ‘“‘Vorlanfiges Merbblatt fur den Ban von Auto 
mobilstrassen aus Beton.”’ Berlin, Bautechnik, March 
19, 1926. no. 13, pp. 193-194 V-59 
I Pp bli . 7 . 
VI. Public Utilities 
MUNICIPAL MARKETS England 
London’s markets are treated as physical factors of 
a vast economic system. The markets are described 


historically and as they are at present with the reason 


for location of the markets at the places where they 
are now found. There are numerous maps illustrating 
location and various pictures of the market as it was 
some years past. ‘“‘London’s Markets, Their History, 
Function and Future,” William L. Hare. Garden Cities 
and Town Planning. January, 1927. Vol. 17. No. 1 
pp. 34-40. VI-41 
HYDRO-ELECTRICITY Palestine 


Hydro-electric project for Palestine. 
of a project for the 
energy in Palestine. 
the 


Sea. 


Brief description 
distribution of low 
This 


level of 


electrical 
using the 
Sea and 
thousand 
would cost 


cost 
project consists in 
difference in the 
the Dead hundred and 
horse power would be developed. 

£ 15,000,000. 


The 


Mediterranean 
Four twenty-six 
The 
Hydro-electriec Project 
Electrical 


work 


about for Palestine. 


London, Times, September 2, 1926. pp. 


251-52. VI-42 
ELECTRICITY RATES Holland 

Rates for electric current and the use of electricity 
in the kitchen. Study of the rates in force and which 
are desirable in view of the problems of production of 
current. Curves of demand for power of the Leeuwar- 
den Station. How to increase the demand for current 
when the generators carry a small load. The different 
types of meters. Study of the use of electricity in the 
kitchen Equipment which could be developed in house 


keeping. E. Van Dijk, The Hague. Sterkstrom, August 
11, 1926. pp. 215-18. 2 fig. VI-43 
PUBLIC LIGHTING Eng'and 

Notes on the electric street lighting of Liverpool.— 
Some details on the street lighting service at Liverpool 


History of electric lighting. Lighting of streets tra- 
versed by street cars. Illumination of suburban streets 
Reduction of light at midnight. Aerial and _ subter- 
ranean trunk lines. Harold Dickson, “‘Notes on the 
Electric Street Lighting of Liverpool.” London, The 


Electrical Times, September 23, 1926. pp 350-52. 4 fig 
VI-44 

ELECTRICITY SUPPLY Spain 
A case of municipal ownership (repurchase and mon- 


opoly) of the supply of electricity.—The memoir of th: 
engineer of La. Bisbal (Gerona) relative to the mu- 
nicipal ownership of electric power, and the elimination 
of the company which now provides this service, con- 
stitutes according to the review cited, a real treatise 
on municipal ownership of electric light and power, 
with an elaboration of the necessity for purchase of 
the existing equipment. Barcelona, Revista Moderna de 
Administration local, August 1926. pp. 252-53 Vi-45 
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‘é Managers in the Service 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

CONSHOHOCKEN. A recent issue of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger carried a story 
under a Conshohocken date line showing that 
there had been friction between the burgess 
and Borough Manager H. D. Herbet and that 
the public is dissatisfied with the new form 
of government. Whoever wrote this story cer- 
tainly stirred up a hornet’s nest as is shown 
by an editorial in the local paper which de- 
clares flatly that there is no contention in the 
town council, no friction between the manager 
and the burgess, and no objection to the 
manager. This editorial remarks: “The suc- 
cess or failure of the manager system must 
be judged by results and not by curbstone ora- 
tory.” This is supplemented by a statement 
signed by the burgess testifying to the cor- 
dial relations between himself and the man- 
ager. 

In order that there might be no doubt as to 
the false nature of the original story the fol- 
lowing resolution was officially passed by the 
borough council: 

“Whereas, an article a correspondent in 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger in its issue of April 24 
and given a prominent 


written by 


place on its political page, in- 


forming the general public that the borough manager- 
ship in Conshohocken is a failure, and that the tax- 
payers have been disappointed after four months opera- 
tion and that friction exists between the manager and 
borough officials, with the result that the article has 
been widely copied in other papers, with the effect 
that it has prejudiced the opinions of the unknowing 
and unjustly condemns the boror,.h manager form of 


municipal government, and 


Whereas, the article is without any foundation of truth, 


having been written by an irresponsible person who is 
unfamiliar with the results and not qualified to crit- 
icize, and 

Whereas, this council having created and filled the 


office of borough manager, and being responsible to the 


taxpayers, feels it is the claim made 
as the work performed by Mr. 


Herbet is satisfactory and his accomplishments are ex- 


proper to refute 
in the aforesaid paper, 


ceeding expectations, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: that a vote of confidence be given the 
borough manager, and a copy of this resolution be 
given the Public Ledger, that the same publicity be 


given to it as was given to the erroneous statement made 


by their correspondent. 

ATTEST : E. K. Williams, Pres. of Council 

John J. Kehoe, Secretary John D. Hampton, Burgess 
FLORIDA 


MIAMI. Major city officials in Miami have 
volunteered to take from $1,000 to $6,000 per 
year reduction in this salaries. City Manager 


| 


Frank H. Wharton is taking a reduction in 
salary from $12,000 per year to $7,200 per 
year and the director of public service and 
utilities is being reduced from $15,000 per 
year to $9,000 per year. 

WEST PALM BEACH. According to the 
West Palm Beach Post former city treasurer, 
E. King Edwards was arrested on charges of 
embezzlement of city property following his 
refusal to turn over certain city securities and 
funds until after an audit of his books follow- 
ing a release from his bond. The charges were 
dismissed after a preliminary hearing. 

Judge A. G. Hartridge has indicated that 
he would grant the motion of defense council 
to quash the information charging former 
City Manager C. A. Bingham also the 
former city engineer, the former city clerk 
and a contracting firm, with conspiracy to 
defraud the city of $200,000. 


FORT MYERS. According to the Palatka 
News, an alleged controversy between the 
chief of police and one of the local news- 
papers reached a climax when the chief struck 
the publisher of the newspaper with a chain 
in police court and immediately after handed 
in his resignation to City Manager C. P. 
Staley. 

The wages of twenty-two workers in the 
street department have been cut in half and 
the city park superintendent and three of his 
men have been dismissed in order to decrease 
the city payroll $1,600 a month. 

HOLLYWOOD. According to the Miami 
News, City Manager C. C. Freeman has been 
lopping off heads at the behest of the com- 
mission and putting lower paid assistants into 
the vacancies. The positions of city engineer, 
auditor, and health director have been sheared 
away by the economy axe. 

STUART. According to the Stuart News, 
the city service department will continue to 
operate but the force will probably be cut 
along with other city employes because of the 
tying up of funds in the closing of the Semi- 
nole bank. 

MIAMI. According to the Miami News, city 
officials are working on the plan to cut im- 
mediately the wages of every city employe, 
probably depriving them of the usual fifteen- 
day vacation and forcing them to take at 
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least thirty days vacation without pay this 
summer. City operating expenses are to be 


cut $800,000 in the next few months to avoid | 


a deficit at the end of the fiscal year. 


TEXAS 
LONGVIEW. City Manager S. H. Both- 
well has prepared a comparative tabulation 
showing the conditions of all city funds on 
April 9, 1923 (the date the city manager 
plan went into effect) and the condition on 
January 1, 1927. In 1923 the general fund 


had a deficit of $129.96 where as in 1927 there | 


was a favorable balance of $556.65. Further- 
more, the tax rate has been reduced from $1.75 
to $1.55. Additions and betterments total 
$52,329.63. Delinquent taxes have been stead. 
ily reduced from $29,855.82 to $15,253.33. 
OHIO 

WESTERVILLE. During the past twelve 
months the general indebtedness of Wester- 
ville has been reduced from $259,137 to $245,- 
864. 
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| Cities Studying the Plan | 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET. The proposed council- 
manager charter for Woonsocket was endorsed 
almost unanimously by more than one hundred 
of the city’s most. influential and representa- 
tive taxpayers ai a membership meeting of 
ihe chamber of commerce. The bill is now 
slumbering in the state legislature. The Rhode 
Island general assembly possesses autocratic 
power over municipalities. 








FLORIDA 
LAKE ALFRED. City Clerk T. J. Harris 
writes that Lake Alfred is considering the 
adoption of the city manager plan. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
The three city manager-proportional repre- 
sentation bills passed the House but met dis- 
aster in the Senate when the committee on 
municipal affairs agreed to report them out 
only on condition that the city manager bill 
be amended to exclude Philadelphia. The bills 
in amended form reached ‘the Senate but were 
sent back to committee and when reported out 
of committee a second time it was too late to 
secure a vote on them before adjournment. 
The degree of support these bills received is 
surprising, two of them passing the House by 
a vote of 189 to 9 and the other passing the 
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House by a vote of 186 to 5. The fear of the 
city manager plan manifested by the Philadel- 
phia members is significant. 
OKLAHOMA 
PONCA CITY. George Smee writes that 
Ponca City is displaying interest in the city 
manager plan. 
INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE. President Alfred Hughes 
of Evansville College who is the leader of the 
city manager campaign writes that the city 
clerk refused to certify the petition to the 
council notwithstanding the fact that 13,388 
names were submitted where the law requires 
only 6,332. The campaign committee is seeking 
a writ of mandamus and the opposing at- 
torneys announce that they will appeal the 
matter to the Supreme Court. The election, 
therefore, is probably a number of months in 
the future. Louis Brownlow, former city 
manager of Knoxville, recently addressed a 
mass meeting on the city manager plan. 
NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN. Miss Harriet Batterton writes 
that the League of Women Voters is starting 
a movement for the city manager plan in 
Lincoln. 
WISCONSIN 
SUPERIOR. Frank Hayes, Room 7, First 
National Bank Building, writes that Superior 
is considering a change in the former govern- 
ment. The city manager plan will be 
thoroughly discussed 
MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG. Arthur N. Fraser, President 
of the Winnipeg Taxpayers’ Association, 607 
Great West Permanent Building, 356 Main 
St., has sent in a copy of the platform of the 
association which states that this organization 
aims at obtaining the lately appointment of 
a city manager and the consolidation of num- 
erous service departments to six or seven in- 
stead of the twenty-eight at present. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MILFORD. The chairman of the board of 
selectmen of Milford is interested in the town 
manager plan of government. 
ILINOIS 
ZION. Mayor Ernest E. Harwood of Zion, 
the home of the Dowie religious organization, 
has written for information on the city man- 
ager plan. 
CALIFORNIA 
PALO ALTO. This town, the home of Le- 
land Stanford University is considering the 
city manager plan. 
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Elections 





PACIFIC GROVE, CALIF. After a hard 
struggle, the proponents of the new city man- 
ager charter were successful by forty-twu 
votes. The first council will be elected early 
in June. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. On May 14, a city 
manager charter was adopted by the voters. 
While the vote was very light the charter 
which goes into effect in January, 1929 car- 
ried by a vote of one and three-fifths to one. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. A few years 
ago the city charter was amended to permit 
the mayor and aldermen to employ a city com- 
missioner for city manager without any spe- 
cific duties. Such an office was created by 
the local ordinance but it is stated not to have 
been a satisfactory experiment. Two years 
ago, the state legislature passed a city man- 
ager charter for Johnson City effective in 
July, 1927. The people demanded a vote on 
this question but this request was not granted. 
The legislature also passed another act amend- 
ing the present charter which added four 
councilmen (who were named in the bill) to 
serve with the existing commission of three 
during the remainder of their terms. The 
people clamored for a vote and the present 
legislature passed a bill providing for a ref- 
erendum on these measures. The present 
commission charter received 429 and the pro- 
posed city manager charter 67 votes. The 
vote was not so much a repudiation of the 
city manager charter as it was a repudiation 
of the group that had attempted to force it 
upon them without their consent. The move- 
ment is stated to have been engineered largely 
by persons opposed to the present mayor. 


New Appointments 





PORTERVILLE, CALIF. Fred W. Pease 
who formerly served as city engineer for 
twelve years has been appointed as manager, 
city engineer and purchasing agent. 

CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. George L. 
Coyle, who has been road engineer of Harrison 
County in which Clarksburg is situated has 
been appointed city manager of Clarksburg. 
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HOISINGTON, KANS. Ralph B. Call has 
been appointed city manager. 

MASON CITY, IOWA. P. F. Hopkins, city 
manager at Ames, Iowa since June 1920 has 
been appointed Mason City’s first city man- 
ager. 

KEANSBURG, N. J. Clinton B. Lohsen, 
vice-president and cashier of the Keansburg 
National Bank was recently appointed to the 
position of city manager, having been rec- 
ommended by a committee of eleven citizens 
appointed at a citizens’ meeting held under 
the direction of the council. 

BROWNWOOD, TEXAS. We have just 
learned that W. D. McCulley is serving as city 
manager of Brownwood. 

WOODSTOCK, N. B. E. Blake Allan has 
been appointed town manager of Woodstock. 


<> 
> 





Professional Association of Officials 
(Continued from page 530) 
Future Plans for the Bank 
Three principles were essential to the es- 
tablishment of the bank: the bank must be 
safe, solvent and must extend its power over 
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a network of branch offices or at least places 
where receipts and disbursements could take 
place, in order to reach all of the higher of- 
ficials scattered throughout the Reich, to en- 
able them to make use of the bank and even 
to make it convenient for them to do so. This 
third requirement has not yet been realized, 
though plans are being prepared for its reali- 
zation. Much time must elapse before the 
goals set for the bank will be reached, even in 
part, but the business management believes 
that the higher officials will bring these things 
about. 

In the above discussion I hope to have pre- 
sented the subject of the professional organi- 
zation of the burgomasters as well as of the 
other higher communal officials and its advan- 


tages to the membership, at least in its larger | 


aspects. Much time and energy is being spent 
in completing and perfecting the existing ar- 
rangements. The union of the higher officials 
of Germany by profession and by states into 
a powerful central organization has arisen out 


of a common need and a common danger. As | 


their rights and demands were being con- 
sistently ignored, the higher officials came to 
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| | HANLINE BROS. 











DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 


to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
vil and waterproof 


Write for descriptive circular 


HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 








realize that only a decided closing of their 
ranks could achieve a recognition of their po- 
sition, and its lasting economic security, of 
their integrity and the attraction of the young 
generation. Through such a union the higher, 
and particularly the communal officials would 
render the whole state a great service. 
The Mission of the Higher Official 
Permit me to close with the words which the 
president of our federation, Secretary of State 
and former chief-burgomaster Dr. Scholz, | 
used at a recent session of the National Union 
of Higher Officials: “It is the mission of the 
higher official to be the mediator between the 
people and the state. This means to have 
your roots and live with the people, it means 








not indifference but a spirit of understanding 
and sympathy for the people. This means 
also that we must take the responsibility of 
being a worthy and all-important link of our 
people, a security for the material existence 
and the ideal position of the official. It, how- 
ever, means that higher officialdom must have 
a noble and high sense of duty, a firm adher- 
ence to its ideal foundation which consists in 
directing all energies toward the attainment 
of the common welfare. Schiller’s beautiful 
words to the artists is applicable to us also: 
‘Der Menschheit Wiirde ist in Eure Hand ge- 
geben, bewahret sie’ (The dignity of mankind 
is given into your hands, preserve it). Let 
us preserve it! Let the people and the State 
give to the official what is his own, but we too, 
will give to the State, according to the mea- 
sure of our strength, the things that are the 
State’s. We know that the State and the of- 
ficials must live and die, stand and fall to- 
gether. We know that only an independent, 
respected, spiritually lofty, ideally-minded 
higher officialdom can give the assurance that 
the future of our beloved Fatherland may once 
again reflect the brightness of a better day.” 





McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Manufacturers of 


M* WANE 


Sizes 1%, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 inches 
SALES OFFICES 


Birmingham, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Chicago 


Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah 











Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 
Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 
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R. H. RANDAL C. S. ELICKER 
neaere R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 


Topographic and Geodetic Enyincers 


1607 Canton St. Toledo, Ohio 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studics, drainage, irrigation, explora- 
tion and timber operations. GEODETIC SURVEYS including triangulation and precise leveling 
for cities and counties, river and harbor surveys, civil and private boundary lines. 
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DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 
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LIGHT and HEAvy Duty UNITs 
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Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
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PROGRESS’ 


in Sewage Treatment has reached a 

high stage of development. Sanita- 

tion Disc Screen Filters have made 
such progress possible. 





Apparatus, Equipment and Complete 
Plants for Water, Sewage, Trade Wastes, 
Garbage and Refuse. 


Bulletin G-10 will interest you. 


THE SANITATION CORPORATION 
Graybar Bldg. New York City 


“Every Branch of Sanitation” 
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The German Municipal Association 
(Continued from page 522) 
It called great conferences in which the out- 
standing representatives in the professional] 
field delivered lectures, and they have under. 
taken investigating journeys visiting various 
German cities in which municipal workers of 
foreign lands joined. Especially has the union 
performed an extensive work in foreign coun- 
tries and has issued special editions of its 
organ in regard to municipal management and 
municipal politics in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Switzerland, Netherlands, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Norway, Esthonia, etc. At this time there is 
on the press a special edition which deals with 
the question of municipal government and 
municipal administration in the United States 


of North America * which will find an extra. | 


ordinary circulation. The Union has enriched 
the literature of German communal manage- 
ment in publishing an inclusive work called 
“Zukunftsaufgaben der deutschen Stadte”+ 
published by Chief Burgomaster Mitzlaff and 
General Secretary Erwin Stein; a work on the 
German Rural Circles issued by Dr. Constan- 
tin, Business Manager of the German and 
Prussian Congresses of Rural Circles, and 
General Secretary Erwin Stein; monographs 
on German cities, German Rural Circles, and 
German Rural Communes, twenty of which 
have appeared up to this time, and also the 
German Municipal Year Book, etc. The ex- 
ecutive board of the union consists of a hon- 
orary president of the union which position 
has been held since June 19, 1922, by Dr. 
Scholz, Secretary of State and former Chief 
Burgomaster; the other members are Burgo- 
master Beck (Angermund Kreis, Dusseldorf) 
von Brunneck, head of the province of East 
Prussia (Kénigsberg), Karding, Chamberlin 
of the city of Berlin, Burgomaster Dr. Klein- 
schmidt (Karlsruhe), Rural Counselor von 
Laer (Paderborn), Chief Burgomaster Dr. 
Lueken (Keil), President Markull, Ministerial 
Counselor in the national ministry of finance, 
Chief Burgomaster Mitzlaff (Berlin), Chief 
Burgomaster Dr. Most Syndik, Duisburg-Ruh- 
rort), Dr. Dr. Mullert, President of the Ger- 
man Congress of (Berlin), 
Privy Dr. Seidel (Berlin-Friede- 
nau), and General Secretary Erwin Stein 
(Berlin Friedenau). 


Municipalities 
Counselor 





* See Zeitschfirt fur Kommunal Wirtschaft, 
15 (July 1926.) Tr 


+ The Future Tasks of German Cities, a recent c 
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Cities of 29 states are now using our 
eleaner with satisfaction. It is de- 
pendable, economical, and easy to 
operate. It will at times save its 
cost on one job. | Send for book de- 
scribmg our Cleaner; also _ free 
samples of sewer rods. 
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Powers and Duties of the Burgomaster 
(Continued from page 510) 


of this imposed regulation is merely to desig. 
nate the Burgomaster or his deputy as the 
representative of the executive board, and the 
content of a warrant signed by the Burgo- 
master may represent to the recipient without 
further proof the authority of the executive 
board. This decision does not imply that all } 
documents of the executive board, in order te 
be valid, require the endorsement of the Burgo. 
master. The right to sign may be delegated 
by the Burgomaster to any member of the 
executive board, and under some circumstances uly 
even to local officials, since an orderly dispatch 

of municipal business in larger cities has be- Vol. 
come impossible without some such arrange. | 

ment. On the other hand, in the case of docu- Be for one 
ments in which obligations are assumed by ™ 
municipalities the mere signature of the Burgeo. 7 —_ 
master is insufficient; the signature of another 

member of the executive board is required in 

order to bind legally the commune. This is 

true in the case of issue of certificates of in- 
debtedness. 







EVO' 


—_—_—— 





In cases where the supervisory 
state board must give its approval, as for ex- 
ample in the assumption of loans and alienation 
of lands this approval must be appended in a 
certified form to the mentioned engrossed cer- 
tificate. 

Under the Burgomaster system the Burgo- 
master represents the commune in external 
matters, since he takes the place of the exec- 
utive board. Thus it is in in the 
Rhine provinces. In Saxony and Bavaria the 
municipal council, (Gemeinderat) and at the | 
city council (Stadtrat) represents the commune | 
in its public relations. 

The variety in German municipal corporation 
law calls for codification. The project for a 
national municipal code has been the problem 
of parliaments for a long period of time. As 
soon as the relation between parties has be- 
come more stabilized in Prussia, the mu- 
nicipal systems of Prussia will also be welded 
into a uniform whole. 


= 
> 
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City managers will note with interest the 
Harley-Davidson advertisement in this issue. 
The advertisement refers to the police depart- 
ment of Columbus, Ga., a city-manager city. 

City managers and department heads of city- 
manager cities favor products of those com- 
panies that advertise in Public Management. 
They know that Public Management accepts 
the advertisements of only such firms as it is 
willing to recommend to city administrators. 





